











AMERICAN AIRLINES Jc. 
SERVES NEW ENGLAND 





HIRTY American Airlines flights daily 

link New England by air with the prin- 
cipal cities of the nation. Boston, Hartford, 
Providence and the Springfield, Westfield, 
Holyoke area are all on the Flagship map! 
Twenty-eight Flagships daily fly between Bos- 
ton and New York. Some continue from New 
York, non-stop, direct to Chicago; some to 
Buffalo; and to Washington and Cincinnati. 


Two flights each day link Boston with Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Buffalo. Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh are only a few hours away. Great 
transcontinental Skysleepers whisk you over 
Dixie and desert and plain to the Sun Country 
of Texas, Arizona and California — just an 
overnight flight! Stewardess service on every 
Flagship. For reservations call your Travel 
Agent or the nearest American Airlines office. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 

















the complete answer. Your Bass 
dealer can tell you all about it 
and if you want a FREE catalog 
showing a whole line of Outdoor 
Footwear from Ski Boots to Sport- 
ocasins, write G. H. Bass & Com- 
pany, 252 Main St., Wilton, Maine. 
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* Underwood Deviled Ham on tiny crack- 
ers and you're ready for the cocktail 
crowd! For extra-good sandwiches, 
spread it thick on buttered bread. Or just 
surround a table jar with crackers, and 
let the gang spread their own! 


PREE: “‘F 7]NE FOODS,” colorful new book- 
let, brings you mighty useful recipes. . .. If your 
grocer does not carry Underwood Deviled Ham, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied, 
Wm. Underwood Co., 34 Walnut Street, 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 


Also made IN CANADA, sold at the same price. 


UNDER k WOOD 


IN TABLE JARS 
OR IN TINS 








Chicago, Ill.; Raymond T. Mills, Auburn, Maine. 


Vankee, Inc., reserves the right to reject adver- 
tising matter for any reason whatsoever and al- 
though giving full approval to advertising ap 
pearing herein takes no responsibility in regard 
to transactions entered into as a result thereof 
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Swoppords Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy wu 


will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 


pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


My husband wants a brass fender before the fireplace 
so he can keep his feet warm, and I want old hoss prints. 
We have a studio couch, lamp, table, or what do you 
want? M401 


I have some real honest-to-goodness, hard-to-cra¢ k, 
Vermont butternuts. What have you? M402 


I'm longing to be stung! That is with a “glass” bee. 
I need a clear blue glass bee lid for my honey dish. Has 
one lit in your cupboard? I'll swop whatever pleases you 
if you'll give me a tip. M403 

An American Protestant, middle-aged, educated and 
refined widower of southeastern New Hampshire, would 
swop correspondence with lady of same type, who is a 
good homemaker oan interested in outdoor life. M404 


“Life” from Jan. 18, 1937 to June 27, 1938, in good 
condition. Will swop ai almost cnythiog within reason, 
if you'll pay the postage. 05 

I have a large aeolian . orchestrelle reed organ, one 
manuel, 18 stops, mahogany, beautifully carved, foot 
power, with 150 rolls, all standard and many classical. 
I want March or April 1939 Rhode Island Red or Ply- 
mouth Rock pullets, of good strain, that are now laying. 
M406 

Will exchange Newspaper Institute of America writ- 
er’s course for periect cups, saucers, plate s in genuine 
Staffordshire Blue Willow ware, and plain white Iron- 
stone china. M407 

Will swop three pounds of new percale patchwork 
pieces for a wooden butter bowl in good condition. M408 
































a Morris platform roc ker, larg and comfort- 
able. Will swop for old glass (Bucket pattern), Currier & 
Ives prints, N. S. stamps, first day covers, or what have 
you? M409 

“Mustache cups wanted will swop for books, or 
state your wants. Give desc ription and facts. M410 

~~ Yankee souvenir hunters! What will you swop for 
obsolete stocks of Maine and Vermont mines, etc.? M4i1 





























Stereoscopic pictures - three dimensional marvels oi 

grandma's parlor — wanted in any quantity; also, old 
postcard albums with American pictures. I can send 
variety of small antiques or useful things for non- 
collectors. M412 


4... YANKEE 


If you will send ir an August 1938 or Novembe r 1939 
issue of YANKEE, I will 7 nd you the Old Farmer's Al- 
manac, 1940 edition. M41: 


~ Six-Shot 22 calibre Pe ae Made by Bacon Arms 
Co., Norwich, Conn., before the New Deal. Want 
modern gun. M414 


Could you use a hand-carved sign for your « amp or 
home, sunk or raised letters in panel on a pine - 
showing the bark in framework artistically executed. 

want R. I. Red or Plymouth Rock pullets, of good str: Ay 
that are laying. M415 

How about swopping , old buttons? M416 


~ Pocket-size guide to New England with colored map, 
including some nice illustrations. You name it. M417 

I would like to swop new handmade aprons for your 
grandmother's old button box or jar, as is. Also inter- 
ested in swops with other button collectors. All inqui- 
ries answered. M418 




















Glossy black bear skin with head (not mounted), 
suitable for rug or wall hanging in camp. Would trade 
for late model portable typewriter, in good condition. 
M419 








Notice to Swoppers 


{{ The closing date for new swops and 
| removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 


pulled. When your swop has been 


completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 








Who can play a German-style accordion? I can’t. Will 
swop a ten-key Bartofini, with instruction book, for 
old American coins, anything but copper Indian-head 
pennies after 1885. M420 

I have one copy of a priced book, “First Editions 
with a Future,"’ Wirth, 1935, to swop for an old Atlas 
or bound volume of sheet music. M421 


~ 1 want building materials (new or secondhand) to 
build a cheap building on my land at West Medway, 
Mass. Will swop piano accordion or trumpet, or any- 
thing I have. M422 

Will swop mahogany dining suite for maple, che: rry, 
or pine pieces; also used mystery story books for hooked 
rug or patchwork quilt. M423 

Will swop Selmer-Boehm clarinet and/or 12-ga. shot- 
gun for baritone horn, mellophone, violin, or auto radio 
M424 

Have old books on rapid-fire guns, merchant vessels, 
ammunition, reports Chief of Ordnance, etc. Want old 
and recent publications on insects, birds, et« 
What have you? M425 

At a State Music Committee Meeting held in Laconia, 
y. H., recently, it was brought out that many choruses 
have copies of music which they have used and cannot 
use again for a number of years but which, since they 
are used copies, cannot be sold for anything near their 
original price. YANKEE will be glad to offer such music 
in exchange on a general scale throughout New Eng 
land if the names, numbers, and numbers of copies 
available from eat h chorus can be furnishe -d. M4 26 


Wanted a set of duelling pistols. After searching 
all of the antique shops in New England for two years, 
he resorted to this column. In came a letter from a New 
Jersey reader, so now he’s got the pistols and she (guess 
what?) got the use of a summer camp in the mountains 
Miracles do happen. J409 


Following the lead of The Couples Club at Fulton, 
N. Y., mentioned at the head of this column last month, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Smith are putting on a 
Swoppers’ Night at their home in Rockport, Mass., for 
about 50 couples, on February 2, at 8 p.m. YANKEE 
is furnishing the Smith's with tear sheets from YANKEE 
and suggestions. Now what about you and your home 
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town? 
Wanted: High-buttoned boots of the women’s 1914 
vintage. Bright colors preferred, about size 7 or 8, for 


costume collection. What have you and what would 


you like? F401 

7 %-h.p. motor, compensator, 40 ft. 4 in. belt, adjust- 
able stand, pulley, all in excellent condition. Worth $85. 
Would swop for good Guernsey or Jersey heifer. F402 
“Thar She Blows!"’ Thrilling adventures of sturdy 
Yankee men and women in the Arctic. Pack up $2.50 
worth of the best Vermont syrup anyone ever sunk a 
tooth into and the co-author will send you an auto- 
graphed copy of the book promptly. I have a stack of 
wheat cakes waiting. What do I hear? F403 

We reproduce the finest furniture that can be made in 
the best antique styles; that is, before the Victorian. 
Similarly early pieces would be swopped for other 
things in reproductions. We also have local pictures of 
landscapes of most towns of New England. F404 

DOG LOVERS: What am I offered in swop for a 
beautiful AKC registered cocker, Scotty or wire-haired 
terrier puppy four months old? I have one of each of 
these breeds and the best offer will be accepted. I'd also 
like to swop old or odd buttons with all button col- 
lectors. All letters answered. F405 

Have woman's full length racoon coat, size 14-16, 
worth $295 . . . will take value of $195 or so. Also 
Holman box spring and mattress, like new, with double 
black walnut bed and a six-shelf whatnot, also of black 
walnut, in fine condition and a genuine antique. I want 
cow or good heifer with hay, or good white paint or 
sound horse with some equipment, or pullets. F406 

Riding Masters, Attention! How would you like 
just the spot for your school-barn, fields, trails through 
woods on the place, in southern New Hampshire, not 
far from State University? Will tell you what I would 
like besides lessons. F407 


Want Harper's Bazaar, October 1886. Will exchange 
almanacs or Granite Monthly magazines. F408 












































Godey’s Lady's Books with colored prints to swop for 
something blue for ‘“‘My Blue Heaven,”’ in glass of 
course. Have you any hen or animal dishes you'd like 
to have roost on my whatnot? F410 





Electric waterless cooker, used once . also pink- 
ing attachment for Singer sewing — Would swop 
for most anything of equal value. F41 


Colt “Autom: atic, 
larger gun ¢ automatic, 22 or 38 Colt or S. & V 
prete rred. F41 


Am going out of the stamp business and have a small 
stock of cheap stamps in wholesale quantities. Will 
swop the lot for something. I also make bird houses and 
bird feeders. Who wants one? Some things I need are 
tools, small electric machinery, surveyor's transit, 
correspondence course, cash register, and lots of things. 
What have you? Send list. F414 


Have well-made all-wool braided rug, practically 
new, also muskrat coat with beaver collar, which has 
been worn, but is not fur bare anywhere. Nothing 
special I want, but might be tempted. F415 


in new “condition, to swop for a 
Vy 














Wanted: Large postcard albums, with or without the 
cards. What do you want in exchange? F416 











“Some for the ¢ lory,’ * by Louis Zara, is a novel that 
gives you a good idea what politics is all about. I'll swop 
it for kerchiefs, figs, watch-chain knife, or what have 
you. F418 





Want hen mash, oon shells, and bedding. What is 
your heart's desire? F4 


(C bc al on page 44) 
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Tus Y HOLD the altitude record for birds. High in 
the rare, thin air .. . the earth 29,000 feet below ... 
geese are the unchallenged masters of the strato- 
sphere . . . until a gasoline-propelled bird climbs 
high above them. Up, up, up, the man-made bird 
flies . . . up where even the strongest goose could 
not find enough air to flap his wings against or to 
supply his overworked lungs. For even nature's 


fliers have their limits. 


But what is man’s limit? There is none...unless it 
is possible to believe a limit can be reached in im- 
provements of fuels and engines. And that you will 
™~ never admit. Advances in aviation will continue to 
come from the steady improvements of fuels and en- 
gines. It is with this in mind that Ethyl engineers are 
daily aiding in research so that aviation will always 


have available fuels that permit further progress. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids containing tetraethyl lead 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS 
1703-1758 


A Biography by 
OLA ELIZABETH WINSLOW 


The long-awaited and much-needed 
story of one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can thinkers. A work of genuine dis- 
tinction, it shows the part played by 
churches in New England’s religious 


and intellectual development. $3.50 





The 
BLOODY MOHAWK 


by T. WOOD CLARKE 


{ popular history of the great valley 
which played so large a part in the 
early history of America. Mont- 
calm, Wolfe, Champlain, Frontenac 


and others march its pages. $3.00 





All Bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HOW COLD IS IT? 


This ‘*Easy-to-See”’ 


OUTDOOR 
THERMOMETER 


Tells You—Inside! 
on_y $1.00 


This All-Glass scientific Thermometer attaches to the 
outside of your windowpane — you look right thru it. 
It tells you how cold it is OUTSIDE — you know what 
to wear on cold days. Large numerals — easy-to-read 
even 10 feet away. Money back guarantee. 





’ 
3-inch glass dial 


Send $1 to Precision Propucts Co., Waltham, Mass. 




















Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it’s just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
als that make fur glossy and 
seep cats healthy and peppy. 
Packed by famous 40-Fathom 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a 
few cents fora large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FooD 


100% Ocean Fish 
Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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YOUR YANKEE ALMANAC 


Now contains Book Reviews, Letters, etc., in addition to 
regular Almanac material 





MARCH 


1940 





A Sermon on Mud 

and editorial frankness appears on the 
yellowing page of the Statesman, Connecti- 
cut Valley newspaper, under date of 
March 28, 1833. A combination that, in 
reverse, might well have been the inspira- 
tion for California’s widely known pub- 
licity policy. 

“Dame Earth hath flung aside her white 
garments and put on a dun covering of 
mud. If we emerge from our sanctum, we 
are immersed in mud it is mud whether 
we go forward or back it is mud upon 
the right hand and upon the left — it is 
one wide ocean of mud. 

“Since penning the above, the aspect 
of outdoor affairs has materially changed 
for the better, but far be it from us to spoil 
a paragraph for the weather’s sake.” 











Explaining Grandmamma 

Mr. Fairfax Downey voices poetic pro- 
test in the January YANKEE that a “‘foolish 
Younger Generation, slavish to fashion’s 
stern dictation” had got poor grandma 
in “‘silk undies” at last. “Grandma was 
comfortable in flannels,” he pleads. Now 
Mrs. Nell Morgan of Rutland, Vermont, 
caps the dreadful situation with the 
following: 
“Granny wears ‘scanties’ and silken shorts 
*Cause the girls took her long reds for winter 

sports. 


All very well as an explanation and an 


added protest — but where’s the remedy 
for this sort of thing? 


Look Out for the Equinoxes 

is the warning of weather forecasters. The 
time of the equinoxes is March 21 or 
September 22. While proof is still lacking 
that these particular dates really do affect 
the weather, many unusual storms have 
fallen near or on these dates. Witness the 
two greatest storms New England has 
known in the last century — the hurricane 
of September 1938 and the great blizzard 
of March 1888. 


A Bounty on Bears 

is being sought by sheep raisers in Ver- 
mont, for scores of dead sheep, particu- 
larly in the Woodstock region, have been 
blamed on these black marauders. Farmers 
say they are too smart to be trapped suc- 
cessfully, and they seldom hunt them as 
the game is one calling for patience and 
experience. But bears are apparently on 
the increase and it is hoped that a bounty 
would encourage professional hunters. To 
one sheep owner, Henry Hathorn of North 
Bridgewater, however, went the credit last 
fall of bagging the first bear shot in that 
vicinity in ten years. The bear had pre- 
viously accounted for fifteen of Mr. 
Hathorn’s sheep. 


For March 

I Martius am! once first and now the 
third! 

To lead the year was my appointed place; 

A mortal dispossessed me by a word 


And set there Janus with the double face. 
Hence, I make war on all the human race; 
I shake the cities with my hurricanes; 
I flood the rivers and their banks efface; 
And drown the farms and hamlets with 
my rains. 
Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


We may blame Pompilius as the mortal 
who in 718 B.c. added two months to the 
calendar, for March’s acting up. Romulus 
previously (738 B.c.) had devised the year 
to consist of ten months of 304 days. 











Old Friend Found 

Mrs. Jeanette Chase was quietly reading 
the Mansfield, Mass., newspaper the other 
evening when she came across an item 
about an article in YANKEE which men- 
tioned her name. The article was by 
Trullah Rogers and after friend hubby had 
been sent downtown after the YANKEE, 
Mrs. Chase learned that the author was 
none other than her old sidekick back in 
Meriden orchestra days. She could “‘smell 
that Ideal Hotel, too.”’ Well, from then till 
now her music interest has been kept alive 

tells us she still plays in an orchestra 
now in Sharon, Mass. 


Spud Season Now 

The Maine potato business reaches its 
peak shipping months between January 
and April. Signs this year are that growers 
will receive higher prices for table stock 
than for several years past — exceeding 
even last year’s high of more than five 
million dollars. famous little 
freckled face potato boy is on the job again 
this year in the large markets of the coun- 
try and this year he has all sorts of new and 
fancy packs with him, too. If you’d like 
that potato recipe book he is handing out, 
send a card to the Maine Development 
Commission at Augusta, Maine, with a 
YANKEE byline. It takes Maine soil, and 
Maine climate, and a Maine grower to 
produce a Maine potato. That’s no idle 
saying. 


Maine’s 


Yankee... 125 Years Old 


Notice from the August 4, 1815, issue of 
the YANKEE a report of the Battle of Water- 
loo: The most that can be said is the 
French gained the day; and the Allies 
gained the night. There is little to boast 
about on either side, and much for human- 
ity to lament. In the same issue the 
Rev. Mr. Wooster concludes with this com- 
ment on the two great political parties of 
that day: Like Janus and Jowler, snarling, 
may they never scare the ladies. 
YANKEE Travels 
far and wide but it lands often in laps that 
have traveled some farther for ex- 
ample, last month when it came to rest 
with the Charles English family of Pasa- 
dena. These Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire Yanks with their son and 
daughter have traveled this continent over 
and over as Gospel Bell Ringers, experts in 
Swiss Hand Bells, Four-in-hand Bells, and 
Musical Glasses. 


as, 


Coward McCann Tells 

us that in May they are bringing out a vol- 
ume by Alan Devoe of Hillsdale, N. Y., 
which will include his essay “Cry of 
Hawks” which originally appeared in the 
October, 1937, issue of YANKEE. Remem- 
ber it? 

Little, Brown announces a travel book 
covering the New England area by Clara 
Laughlin . . . illustrated with 16 beauti- 
ful views of New England scenery. You 
may see the February YANKEE cover as one 
of the sixteen, so watch for it. 





TAT THESE LACY BEAUTIES 


at Tiny Cost 


*sanew 
Quick! Get your shuttle ready - - on pogo 
ti - craze! And aren't you gla , : agg | 
pp xing _, such an inexpensive : = 
on te 10 nt book started it all: new fas - 
pom re tatting...exquisite designs 60 od 
= Sack Frost must have dreamed them t 
Te ting” t your favorite art goods counte r.- . 
oe lete with “Jearn-how directions 
“for beginners ...or MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
























Tat this flower fresh 
collar for your novy 
dress. Easy to do! 





(Above) See how this luncheon 
set puts Spring on your table’ 


(Left) A few of the lovely, in- 
expensive edgings in**Tatting.” 






Your tatting is lacier, lasts longer, when 
you use Clark's O.N.T. or J. & P. Coats 
° . available in a thrilling range of 
*rrave-mark Boilfast* colors ...solid or self-shading. 


Exquisite baby cap 
or your 
little princess! 








The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., Newark, N. J., Dept. 198-B 


1 am enclosing 


{ 

i 

I cents in coin or stamps for the following books, which cost 10c each: 

i “Tatting,”’ Book No. 141 (illustrated), 10c Oo 
“Bedspreads,”’ Crochet Book No. 136, 10c 0 

I “Tables of Tomorrow,”’ Crochet Book No. 135,10¢ [] Sereet 
“Hats and Bags,”’ Crochet Book No. 126, 10c.... () 

i “Afghans” (in actual colors), Book No. 140, We [] City 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


State 
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~ BOSTON’S ~ 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





Dandy 


. from 





gnovt ' 
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The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 
each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Gvest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


the Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 





VEST POCKET DRY SHAVER 


Only $1 No Electricity, No Soap, 
Water, or Cream 
Shaves off whiskers like magic as you 
rollit over your face. Cannot cut the 
skin. Self-cleaning. Most compact 
convenient, practical razor ever in- 
vented. Sent postpaid for only $1 
C.O.D., $1.15. You can use this 
“Yankee Shaver” anywhere any 
time. Mall dollar now. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied after 10 days 
Yankee Products Co., Dept. 23, Lynn, Mass. 
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yi Come to the land of mid- 


winter fun—the most 
glorious ski-runs and trails 
in the East. 







we LO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Highways are open all winter — com- 
fortable, economical accommodations are ® 
readily available. Write today for free f 


copy of New Hampshire Winter Sports A 
Map — it contains just the information 

you seek. (7, 
eeevennereccnenneaaa 


State Planning and Development — 2 
ommission 


40 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 
Send me your new Winter Sports Map. 
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for sale at Center Harbor . . . inthe 

White Mountains, New Hampshire. 

One hundred acres of scenic beauty. Residence of 
eight rooms, two baths... living room twenty- 
three by twenty-eight feet with natural stone fire- 
place . . . all-year-round comfort and livability . . . 
wood-burning furnace, oil-burning heater; excellent 
piped spring water. 

Has camp situated on one-half mile shore front. 
Also barn with two floor levels to accommodate 
four or five cars, five stalls for horses. 

Rooms are nicely arranged with many full- 
opening casement windows; the two terraces and 
large porch make for maximum comfort and 
enjoyment. 

We invite you to call on us for full particulars 


THE WILLIAM M. HOTCHKISS CO. 
Trust Company Bldg. New Haven, Conn. 














Sacrifice—S2.500 


Village home, Cape Cod type. Eight rooms, 
bath, furnace, electricity, slate roofs. Garage 
and barn attached. Two springs. Five acres. 
Excellent view. 


Mrs. H. M. Newsome 





Putney, Vermont 











Bargain for White Mountain Fans! 


A well-built six-room house near Conway, N. H., hard- 
wood floors, furnace, screened porch and roomy garage. 
Six acres partly wooded, fine view of Mt. Chocorua, two 
miles from Silver Lake, quiet, secluded. Fine chance for 
expansion for ski lodge. Used by builder for year round 
home, by present owner for summer residence. Snapshots 
will be sent on request. A great bargain at $1800. Box SM, 
Yankee, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 











Tague Real Estate Exchange 
First National Bank Building 
Farmington, Maine 


Offers: Many bargain trades in old farms, camps 
and business properties. Write for details. 











The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
WELCOMES FALL 


Skiers Writers Resters 
Good runs handy Typist here Breakfast in bed 


®@ Specisl YANKEE Retes @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 
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YOUR YANKEE ALMANAC for MARCH 





Something on New York! 

From the belfry of the Congregational 
Church in East Hartland, Hartford 
County, Conn., one may observe 53 meet- 
ing house steeples in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. From the top of New York’s 
Empire State Building one may see only 
42 miles on a clear day. 


Xe 





General Henry Knox 

was Washington’s artillery chief and his 
courage a byword in the army. Late in life 
he retired to live in Thomaston, Connecti- 
cut, sorely tried by a shrewish wife. To get 
rid of her tongue he used to go out and sit 
under the trees, often going to sleep there. 
To break him of this, Mrs. K. arranged 
with a young man staying there to dress up 
in the paraphernalia of Satan and wake 
him up in the hope of scaring him. This 
was done, but Knox saw through it. Getting 
up, he arranged his wig and dress, and, 
making a low bow and a gesture indicating 
that Satan should lead the column, he said, 
“Lead on. I have been married 40 years, 
and hell has no terrors for me.” 


Wheat for Many a Town Meeting 


state of mind may be found in the fact 
that America has as many election and 
registration laws as it has states; namely, 
48. The ballots in three-fourths of our 
states still carry an effete fashion that has 
been dead a hundred years — the listing 
of presidential electors. Among the states 
which retain party emblems of old political 
machines are New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, an unnecessary addition to same in 
view of modern conditions. The latter 
State has the largest ballot in the United 
States — 48 inches by 40 — covering all 
elective jobs, except local city elections. 
The shortest and smallest ballots in the 
country are those of Connecticut (10 x 20) 
and Massachusetts (18 x 24) — according 
to Simon Michelet, National Get-Out-the- 
Vote Club president. 


Located in a Basement 


below the post office in Rutland, Vermont, 
is one of the most unusual libraries in the 
country. A cultural innovation in embryo, 
it consists of classical records, musical 
scores, choral music and musical litera- 
ture. And these items are available to any 
person or organization in the State, free of 
charge. 


The library came into being on the 
findings of a committee to investigate the 
musical needs of rural Vermont. A major- 
ity of the schools and churches, it was 
found, had money neither to buy music or 
hire music teachers. A letter from the 
committee, signed by Governor Aiken, 
resulted in a check for $2,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation to carry out the idea 

and no strings attached. 

Only a few months old, the library can 
already boast of a circulation of three 
times its holdings. This, says Director 
Pelton, “‘may not prove the State of Ver- 
mont to be a hot bed of culture, but merits 
encouragement.” 


Manchester, Conn., Has Greater Claims 


to fame than its quarrel with map-makers 
and census-takers over its population (see 
YANKEE for October). The Spencer re- 
peating rifle was invented there and used 
extensively in the Civil War. The inventor, 
Christopher Miner Spencer. 

By the end of the war, about 200,000 of 
the new rifles had been delivered to the 
government. There is a story that President 
Lincoln himself took an interest in the 
Spencer rifle and that he tested one of them 
on the grounds behind the White House. 

Spencer also invented a silk spooling 
machine and an automatic screw machine. 
He was interested in steam engines and 
during the war he built a steam automobile 
that he drove to and from his work. He 
died in Hartford, Conn., in 1922 in his 
89th year. 





The hobble bush, one of the year’s earliest 

flowers may be found now in New England 

woods. Its clump-like bunches of leaves and 

flowers, brought in the house, will soon burst 
forth in gorgeous bouquets 


Your Vest Pocket 

is the place to carry the YANKEE SHAVER, 
an astonishingly simple little gadget about 
half as large as a cigarette lighter and just 
as convenient. No soap, no water, no elec- 
tricity and it takes your beard off. Just roll 
the perforated cylinder back and forth 
against the face. Your whiskers are forced 
through the small holes in the cylinder and 
sheared off by the blade on the grooved 
core within. 


——————— 














Spring 

book lists are fast on their way to catching 
up with America’s long famous, beautifully 
colored seed catalogs. And, after all, with 
a book worth so much more than a seed, 
one would think that the book catalogs 
could be that much more beautiful. Maybe 
next year. 

Browsing through some eight or ten of 
the lists we found much of interest to YAN- 
KEE readers. For example, on the Putnam’s 
list there is a Field Book of Winter Animals by 
Ann H. Morgan, Professor of Zoélogy at 
Mount Holyoke College, Flowering Earth 
by Donald Culross Peattie, Death Down 
East by Eleanor Blake, and Cradled in Fear 
by Anita Boutell. Farrar & Rinehart’s has 
This Is On Me by Katherine Brush, Uncle 
Snowball by Frances Frost, Rehearsal for 
Love by Faith Baldwin, and of course 
Marguerite MclIntire’s Free and Clear, 
which Bob Coffin “enjoyed as much as I 
would mince pie.” Continuing over too on 
the Scribner’s and John Day lists are Frost 
and Fire by Elliott Merrick and Fathers Are 
Funny by Frederic F. Van de Water plus 
Thoreau by Bertha Stevens. Reynal and 
Hitchcock present Mrs. Morton of Mexico 
by Arthur Davison Ficke. Julian Messner 
offer The Sublime Shepherdess by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Appleton Century have 
a new printing of Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
Rhymes of the Old Cape. Little, Brown are 
bringing out Claude M. Fuess’ long 
awaited Calvin Coolidge, while Houghton 
Mifflin are featuring Ben Ames Williams’ 
new pioneer novel reviewed herewith. 
Last but not least is the Coward McCann 
list with Airports by John Walter Wood, 
Air Power by Major Al Williams, Down to 
Earth by Alan Devoe, Cape Cod Sketch Book 
by Jack Frost, and Tristram Bent by Henry 
Barnard Safford. 

Emphasis in many of the lists has been 
placed upon war subjects. 


For Your Tercentenary Collection 

add the attractive, smooth paper illus- 
trated booklet Historic Taunton, published 
by Charles W. Davol, Taunton, Mass. 


Our Town 

a literary review by the seventh and 
eighth graders of Brenard Roth in the 
Central School, Orange, Mass., bodes 
well for the future of Yankee Jand. Illus- 
trated with linoleum cuts, it deals with 
Yankee folk and things. Nor does it insult 
the elders by handing out a comic strip, 
which is more than we can say for many 
elders who make papers for the young. 


Two Fellowships 
will again be 
Mifflin Company this year — one for fic- 
tion, one for nonfiction — of $1,500 each 

. to writers on the basis of promise 
rather than performance. Applicants should 
submit examples of past work, published 
or not, and definite plans for the project 
for which the award is asked. Closing date 
is Sept. 15, 1940. Paul Brooks at 2 Park 
St., Boston, is the man to write to. 


awarded by Houghton 


(Continued on page 45) 











HECK our registration cards for 
C the past twenty-five years, 
and you will find, again and again, 
the signatures of many of the 
world’s foremost men and women 
... one of the greatest autograph 
collections in the world. 


But we want vour name on our 
registration card when you come 
to Boston. Distinguished visitors 
turn to us naturally ... because 
the Copley-Plaza represents a New 
England interpretation of Ameri- 
can hostelry at its best... be- 
cause the Copley-Plaza was built 
and staffed as New England’s fin- 
est hotel and has maintained that 
leadership for more than a quarter- 
century. 


Wanted: 
YOUR NAME 


for a Great 


AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION 


And you will be happy too to find 
that we offer you luxurious living 

without pretension, and with- 
out extravagance — with rooms 
for as little as $4.00 a day. Illus- 
trated folder on request. 





The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Boston 


Artuur L. Race, Managing Director 





New 
England 
for 
Yankees 
Everywhere 





, jp tea table No. 58, rugged and sightly, takes up hardly any 
room when folded and stands as solid as Plymouth Rock in use. 


26” high and with a top 30” across, either round or square. The right 


size for tea, lunch, bridge or breakfast. Weighs about 20 pounds 


packed in its carton, costs but $12.50 at our factory. If you cannot 


obtain it at your nearest retailer we will gladly ship anywhere at your 


request. 


MAR-NO-LAWN, INC, 


Dept. Y53 


Littleton, N. H. 


Send for our folders “Yankee Notions” and,;“*Mar-No-Lawn”™ outdoor furniture 
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MASSACH "G ag SOCIETY 
tLOWER SHOW 


ENTIRE MECHANICS BLDG. 


e 6 DAYS e 
MARCH 11 to 16 inclusive 


Opening Day 7 to 10 p.m. 
Other Days 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


SPECIAL MUSIC DAILY 
Admission $1. 





so 





ADMISSION $]°° oe Oe 
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TREES AND GARDEN NOTES 


From Monday, March 11th, through Sat- 
urday, March 16th, will be held the annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Mechanics Hall, 
Boston. A year’s careful preparation has 
gone into the exhibit and the most lavish 
spectacle any flower show has ever pre- 
sented is promised. A feature will be the 
mill pond scene, “New England old and 
new,” on the main stage of the hall. The cen- 
tury old mill was found deep in the byways of 
Connecticut and was selected not alone for 
its picturesqueness but for its historic sig- 
nificance. It was mills such as this that be- 
gan the tremendous industrial development 
of New England. 

Of special interest among the hundreds of 
displays will be the demonstration of the 
new and magical chemical, Vitamin B one, 
the white powder which stimulates some 
plants into marvelous vigor and forces oth- 
ers to reach extraordinary size. There will 
also be an authoritative demonstration, by 
Waltham Field Station experts of the Massa- 
chusetts State College, of the soilless growth 
of plants. A novel feature of the show will be 
a series of gardens designed by experts. 
These will display the garden styles of 1940 
and forecast the trends of the future. 


A new New England Industry may well 
center around the lowly beach plum, long 
dear to the heart of the Cape Codder. As 
yet it is no rival on a large scale to the cran- 
berry, but beach plum jam is sure to sell 
again like hot cakes on the Cape roadside 
stands this summer. Already companies have 
been formed to take care of the business, 
while at Martha’s Vineyard there is the 
Beach Plum Nursery where the work of de- 
veloping superior varieties has awakened 
widespread interest. 


Open Letrer TO DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Dear Dept.: 

Received your catalogue about bulletins you 
get out. You imply they might be useful to 
even a city fellow like me. Well, let’s see. What 
do you offer? 

Leading off the list is a brochure on Pruning. 
It finally filtered through my metropolitan 
mind that this was something about trimming 
trees. If only it gave hints on putting across the 
fruit course at the children’s breakfast, there’s 
one bulletin that I'd snap up. 

Roses for the Home? 1 bet the most important 
point is left out of that bulletin. If only it told a 
man how and when to remember his wedding 
anniversary, that would be something! 

As for the bit about Moles and Pests and Fur 
Producers. 1 have no lawn. And I think my 
friends who have one would rather see their fur 
originate up around Hudson’s Bay. 

One leaflet is entitled City Home Garden. It 
seems to challenge me to grow a garden in that 
little plot of ground which apartment dwellers 
call the courtyard. Then at our dinner parties I 
might hear the proud boast from the other end 
of the table as the string beans were served: 


“They came from our own garden, too!” Yet 
at the cost of what labor! I am better out of 
that. Nor do I take any stock in the item listed 
under the head of Wild Garlic and Its Control. I 
just don’t believe it. It can’t be done. Not in the 
case of some people I sit next to in a bus, any- 
way. 
Yours till the votes come home, 
Farrrax Downey 


A heap of lumber has gone out from New 
England forests this winter and for the most 
part the weather has been on the side of 
timber owners. But there’s more than down 
timber to worry them. Timber owners in 
New Hampshire are still faced with the fact 
that tax accruals on forest land tend to take 
most of the profit from the ultimate timber 
crop. 

The New England Forest Policy Com- 
mittee is recommending that to protect for- 
est land private owners should organize into 
groups to plan the management of their lands 
and the marketing of their products. Most 
difficult problem the owner faces is the dis- 
posing of low quality timber. In the January 
issue of Forest Notes published by the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire For- 
ests, Mr. Ashton Rollins explains how he 
overcomes this problem on his 1,000 acre 
estate in Dover, N. H. He sells the timber to 
himself. From “by-products” (anything that 
would not make square edge pine lumber) 
he has built many of the buildings on his 
place. As these are framed in the old-fash- 
ioned way, it has not been necessary to cut 
valuable get rafters and floor 
timbers of 2 x 6 and 2 x 8 dimensions. Home- 


timber to 


made, thick-butted pine shingles cover all 
his roofs, and they will outlast everything 
but the most high-priced composite ones 
His fence-posts, carefully creosoted, are of 
his own pine. The slash from cut trees sup- 
plies firewood to several families. Every limb 
from every tree is saved and utilized. None 
of these by products could have been sold, 
Mr. Rollins says, but the value of imported 
lumber, wire and steel they have taken the 
place of is considerable. 

But speaking of forests, what do you know 
of famous Yankee trees? Here are a few still 
standing (there are many others) that de- 
serve a visit. Half a south of West 
Ossipee, N. H., on Route 16, the 
Whittier Maple beneath which the poet 
Whittier used to sit and work; in Danvers, 
Mass., the Endicott pear, mentioned in 
diaries of over 150 years ago; and up in 
Hallowell, Maine, the curious Smoking 
Pine, which under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions gives off a ghoulish vapor. To Con- 
necticut, however, goes the honor of perhaps 
the most famous tree in New England annals 
— the old Charter Oak of Hartford. In its 
hollow trunk the early settlers hid their 
Charter of Liberty when it was demanded of 
them by Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of 
Massachusetts. Over a thousand years old, 
the great tree fell in a storm in 1856. A tab- 
let marks the spot. 


mile 
State 


MAINE POTATOES 
PROVIDE MORE 
NOURISHMENT 
FOR YOUR MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER 

1 VEGETABLE YOU CAN 

i, BUY 


STATE or MAINE 


OVER 300 BRANDS | 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


He 











@ From mid-September 





gorgeous blossoms bring 
masses of color to your 


S. mecial 
Y 


OF RARE NEW 


BRISTOL 


HARDY ‘MUMS 


hardy garden; are ideal for 
cutting; casy to grow 


Send now for these four 
new "Mums 

Acacia, Single Yellow 
Autumn Lights, Coppery- 
bronze, semi-double 
Gleam O° Gold, Erilliant 
Yellow Pomypon 

Goblin, Sparkling Bronz 
and Gold Pompon 

Price: We per plant; any 
12 plants $5.00. Add 10°) for 
packing and shipping east 
of Mississippi; 20%, west 
of Mississippi. 


RISTOL NURSERIES: inc: 


BOX 34, BRISTOL, CONN. 





32 PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG OF FAMOUS 


BRISTOL "MUMS 


and other nursery stock 





planted, 3 to 6 in 
postpaid. . . Bargain 
— Evergreens $3, postpeid 
All 3 and 4 year tranapit., 4 to 10” 
tall. Ten each Red Spruce, Nor 
way Spruce, Jack Pine, Red 
Pine, Austrian Pine; all 50 for 
$3.00. (West of Bileniesipgl add 
15c.) Free illus. price list of small 
evergreen trees. rees Guar- 
anteed to Live. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Box Y30 Fryeburg, Maine 


tall 
Another 


only $1 








YEWS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS anid a general line of other 
Hardy Ornamentals. 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Barney 
Now Aviation in His time has fulfilled a great prophecy. 
See Psalm 8, verses 4 through 7. F 
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W. oF CONNECTICUT are 


opposed unalterably to the theory that 
there are “‘no more frontiers.’ Ours is 
the frontier tradition. The earliest set- 
tlers to push out from Massachusetts 
Bay came to the country of the “Con- 
neck-ti-cote,”’ the Long River. There 
was never a “frontier,” as the defeatists 
of today would have us understand the 
term. There was only a wilderness. The 
frontier was civilization, the outpost of 
civilization, the 
which further 

and its benefits were to be 
gained. They who say there 
are “no more frontiers” 
in the 
there is no further advance- 
ment of our American civili- 
zation to be achieved. 

The Connecticut frontier 
began with stockades in the 
Yet within five 
years of the first settlement 
on the shores of the “Long 
River,” a new frontier was reached a 


vantage point from 


civilization 


are 


position of saying 


wilderness. 


frontier, indeed, that was to mark a 
turning point in history. A_ political 
frontier. 


In the wilderness of human relation- 


ships and political thought and action of 


that day, men from Connecticut estab- 
lished a new outpost of civilization 

a Constitution the first written Con- 
stitution known to history, guaranteeing 
the rights of representative self-govern- 
ment: Connecticut’s “‘Fundamental Or- 
ders,” adopted in 1639, less than twenty 
years following the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

The people of the other twelve Col- 
that 
solidating the position, one hundred 
and thirty-eight years later, in 1776. By 
that time, Connecticut already had 
pressed onward, not alone to the “‘Fire- 
lands” of the West, not alone with axe 
and long-rifle, but industrially, to in- 
dustrial accomplishment. 

In those days of ’76, Connecticut was 
already the “armory of the Nation.” 
Here was the source of supply for Wash- 
ington’s armies: already, the 
skilled workmen, “Connecticut Yan- 
kees,” whose ingenuity soon was to be- 
come proverbial. Not only this: here also 
already were the roots of those charac- 
teristics of thrift, 
perseverance that 
State the name of 
Steady Habits.” 

As peace succeeded war and war 
came again to be succeeded in its turn 
by peace, Connecticut forged steadily 
forward. Great inventions came from 
the genius of its citizens, not only for 
war but for peacetime pursuits. West- 


onies came up to frontier, con- 


here, 


industriousness and 
were to give this 
“The Land of 


ward ves ran the course of empire, 
“the frontier,” but the true frontier re- 
mained, as it will always remain, not 
in the physical contours of the earth, 
but in men’s minds. Today, Connecticut 
faces that frontier, the true frontier, with 
the same calm confidence that it faced 
past wildernesses. 

We see, as perhaps only “Connecticut 
Yankees” 
can see, the frontiers of civilization ex- 
panding, 


with their flair for invention 


and continuing to expand 


(( ; 
THE onnecticult WAY 


By 
RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


Governor of the State of Connecticut 





New York Times 


indefinitely so long as there are human 
needs. ““The armory of the Nation,” to- 
day our aviation factories are humming. 
But Connecticut has passed through all 
of this before; Connecticut has learned 
to look well beyond the fogs of war, 
abroad or at home. We know that, after 
war, comes peace. And we are confident 
of the future. 

The turning in 
affairs. Our people are turning in revul- 


tide is American 
sion from the theory of “‘something for 
nothing.”’ The old virtues, old but for- 
ever new, of thrift, of industry, of hon- 
esty, of faith in the work we do, and of 
confidence in ourselves, are returning to 
this land of ours. We like to think of 
Connecticut as 
lost them. 


never having wholly 


There are “no more frontiers?’ East, 
West, North, South 
tiers?”’ There is still up/ The air above us 


“no more fron- 


is a new frontier, scarce yet explored! 
And just as the exploration, and finally 
the settlement, of the West 
changes, wide new vistas, great new pos- 


brought 


sibilities, so does our conquest of the 
skies promise today-undreamed-of ad- 
vancements in the future! 

Connecticut, frankly, wants a part in 
that advancement. We believe in the fu- 
We that the 
strides that 
aviation industry has taken in its in- 


ture of aviation. believe 


remarkable forward the 
fancy will be far eclipsed by 
future now 
that it age. 
Aviation is the coming in- 


developments, 
has come of 
dustry in this land of ours. 
And here in Connecticut we 
are going forward half-way, 
all the way if necessary, to 
meet it! 
Our General Assembly, in 
its last session, authorized 
the appointment of an Aero- 
nautical Development Com- 
mission this in addition to a new State 
Development Commission. The Devel- 
opment Commission has wide powers to 
coéperate, in every way ‘possible, with 
industry, and with 


business and with 


agriculture, in Connecticut: to assist 
legitimate private enterprise in every 
possible way; to gear every service and 
department of State Government to a 
program of helpful coéperation. 

So highly, in addition to this, how- 
ever, did our General Assembly regard 
the that an addi- 


aviation industry, 


tional Commission was authorized 
the Aeronautical Development Com- 
mission specifically to coéperate with 
aeronautical enterprise 

From the industrialist’s, the business- 
man’s, standpoint, we have set our house 
in order. Connecticut today offers to the 
businessman, to the industrialist, the 
picture that industry and business must 
have, if they are to regard the business 
and industrial future with confidence 
Our State budget is balanced. We have 
cut the costs of running our State Gov- 
ernment. We are paying our debts and 
living within our means. We have added 
no new taxes to the burden already car- 
ried by business and industry and by 
the working people of our State, and we 
have only one tax increase: an increase 
in the tax on hard liquor. We believe 
that these, plus a friendly, coéperative 
attitude upon the part of Government, 
are the things primarily necessary to 
restore business and industrial confi- 
dence. 

But we go further than this. These are 
but the actions, the activities, of Gov- 
ernment. The true strength, the great- 
ness, of our Connecticut Republic lies 
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far deeper, in the rich resources, the 
skilled manpower, the “steady habits,” 
of our Connecticut people. 

Connecticut is the home of precision 
workmanship. When we speak of “‘the 


aviation industry,” we think, perhaps, of 


huge plants wherein aircraft are fabri- 
cated, complete, from blueprints to 
final dab of paint. But this is not wholly 
true, for while there may be a few com- 
panies which do turn out the entire 


product, there are many more, that (if 


I may use the term) are largely assembly 
plants, assembling the finished ’planes 
or engines from parts and accessories 
obtained from scores of sources. 

This “parts industry” is important, so 
important indeed that we in Connecti- 
cut want to do everything we can to en- 
courage it. Our many local industries 
throughout the State, specializing as 
they do in precision manufacture, are 
peculiarly adapted to this type of work. 
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Reliable statistics show Connecticut business at a 
better average these past few years than other parts 
of the countr) concrete evidence that budget 
balancing, no new taxes, and a favorable disposi- 
tion toward the American practice of encouraging 


private enterprise pays real dividends. R.S. 


Yankee “‘precision’’ labor is building Connecticut 
and New England back once again to the hub 
of the world it used to be. This picture shows an 
inspector checking dimensions of crank cases for 
Pratt & Whitney engines — accurate to within 
ten thousandths of an inch, 


The background, the underlying 
motif, of all our efforts to encourage in- 
dustry and private enterprise in Con- 
necticut is our sincere desire to encour- 
age jobs. Our people want, sincerely, to 
go back to work. We believe that the 
way to encourage jobs — the way, the 
only way, to put people back to work 
is to encourage business and private in- 
dustry, because there is where those jobs 
lie. 

We do not seek to persuade industries 
to leave other states. We do not want to 
take the bread for our people out of 
other people’s mouths. Nor do we want 
enterprises in Connecticut that are un- 
welcome elsewhere. The sweatshop has 
no place in our scheme of things; neither 
has the employer who will not come 
half-way to meet a friendly attitude 
upon the part of labor. 

We do feel that, with expanding pro- 
duction, with the expanding future that 
we see especially for the airplane in- 
dustry there will be new plants, new 
branch factories, many new aviation 
and allied enterprises. We hope to at- 
tract them, and also other new businesses 
to which Connecticut may be able to 
offer conditions and facilities especially 
suitable. 

The Yankee philosophy has never 
been one to give up in despair. Yankee 
ingenuity, Yankee progressiveness, Yan- 
kee grit and determination have weath- 
ered many a storm, undaunted by 
changing times. True Yankee vision 
sees what perhaps has been obscured in 
the dust of conflict of political opinion 

that, despite the greatness that our 
country already has achieved, there is 
not yet an end to achievement. 





How Yankees Have Made 
the World Grow Smaller 


By By By 
Boston to Stagecoach Train Aw 
Springfield 2 days 2 hours 45 min 
Boston to 
Hartford... 2 days 3 hours 50 min. 
Boston to 
New York 5 days 4'4 hours 84 min. 


Boston to 
Washington 9 days 9 hours 3% hrs 
Boston to 


Chicago 25 days 18! hours 7 hours 
Boston to 
California ‘ 85 hours 20 hours 


* Note: If you went around Cape Horn in a 
sailing vessel the time depended upon wind and 
weather, if you went overland maybe you never 
got there. Air travel figures courtesy of Ameri- 
can Airlines; Railroad travel figures courtesy 
of the New Haven Railroad, Boston and Albany 
Railroad and the Boston and Maine Railroad 
















































Ida Tarbell 





Mrs. W. H. Warner 


Martin Sheridan Feature-Fotos 


Captain Simon Lake 


SIX SMART YANKS 


from Connecticut 


Milford 

“Submarine navigation is now ahead of aérial navigation 
and will advance much faster from now on. Before the 
United States gains her full development she is likely to have 


mighty navies beneath the water’s surface’? — so in 1896 
cabled Jules Verne, author of Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea to Captain Simon Lake — pictured here the in- 


ventor of the first practical submarine. Captain Lake pro- 
pelled himself by handpower over the bottom of New York 
Bay in the early nineties and after two years of experiment 
turned out the Argonaut, a gasoline-powered sub. The last 
few years Captain Lake has built up a business recovering 
coal from barges sunk between Boston and Norfolk. He is 
72 and works 16 hours a day. 


Hamden 


Can you tell whether a day-old chick will lay an egg or 
crow at dawn? Probably not. Few people can, but Chester 
Pilch, professional chicken-sexer, is one of them. Knowing 
the sex of a day-old chick often means the difference between 
profit or loss in a hatchery and Mr. Pilch stands for profit. 
His profession is a new one and a good one since he fre- 
quently earns $12.00 a day. His fee is a penny a chick and he 
can examine 120 chicks an hour. After his graduation from 
high school young Pilch was one of the boys nobody wanted. 
He now owns his farm, incubators and equipment and his 
prospects, friends say, are bright. 


Bethel 


After 75 Ida Tarbell completed what is known outside the 
trade (and maybe inside) as two major literary undertak- 
ings — The Nationalization of Business and All In a Day's Work, 
her autobiography. Now 82 years old Miss Tarbell is still 
known as one of the keenest women journalists in the coun- 
try. For 21 years she was on the staff of McClure’s and later 
the American Magazine, working with John S. Phillips, Ray 
Stannard Baker, William Allen White and Peter Finley 
Dunne. Her History of the Standard Oil Company and her biog- 
raphy of Lincoln are among her well known books. She is 
now writing a history of Edwin Wilkes Booth. Her ambition 
is to live uninterruptedly on her Bethel farm 


Woodbury 


The only time young Dr. Harold E. Traver had his pic- 
ture taken so he says was when they lined him up in 
front of the camera for his aviation license. He flies his own 
plane in time everyone in Connecticut, so they say, will 
drive a plane — and he has licked the myth that when an un- 
known doctor hangs out his shingle in a small town he has 
chosen the surest method of slow starvation. His favorite toni 
does not come out of a bottle, it is carrots and greens. Oc- 
casionally he takes a minute or two off from flying or doctor- 
ing and raises blue-ribbon begonias 


New Haven 


Her pen-name is Gy Blas, her brush-name is A. Lingow 
Burgess, her maiden-name was the same and the telephone 
directory lists her as Mrs. W. H. Warner. She has been art 
critic of the New Haven Register for twelve years, writes an art 
column for the Sunday edition, does landscapes, portraits 
and still-life and runs a unique art gallery. She spent her 
girlhood in Missouri and Mexico City and claims she was 
the first girl artist from the United States to study in the 
Mexican National Academy. (Nowadays only a few haven't 
studied art there.) She was the first person to foster New 
Haven art exhibitions exclusively for the work of local 
artists, and her gallery is the first, she thinks, to acquire the 
work of all artists in a certain region and include them in a 
permanent collection. 


Wethersfield 


Connecticut’s horse-radish king (there are kings and 
kings) is Harry Welles who cultivates seven acres of what- 
ever it is horse-radish comes from and sells twenty-five tons 
of his product in one year, all in New England. He sells it 
wholesale and he also hands out thirty wooden buckets to 
thirty peddlers who go from house to house offering “‘radish 
freshly ground.” Blithe King Harry learned his trade from 
his uncle, Justus Welles Griswold, who rigged up a “sewing 
machine gadget” to grind the roots and later used an incline- 
tread with a surprised horse hitched thereto. King Harry 
uses a modern grinder and washer, designed by himself and 
operated by an electric motor. He likes his job and would 
enjoy living his life over again —lopping off about fifty 
years, he says, which would make him just fifteen. 
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No School 
FOR THREE COLD MONTHS 


By Vera Victoreen 


O, THE highest inhabited hilltop 
in Massachusetts, in the tiny town of Peru, 
school kids are having “Summer” vacation. 

To the country folk in this town of 150 
people and to the 14 school-going Peru 
children enrolled in the town’s one-room 
grammar schcol, there’s nothing new in this. 
Vacation for them (and for students in two 
other Berkshire County towns of Savoy and 
Windsor) invariably falls in the blustery 
months of January, February and March. 

This order of things, which must seem 
topsy-turvy to folks outside the three small 
hamlets, is dictated by the weather. 

These families living way back from the 
main roads, distances of one to five miles 
from regularly-plowed thoroughfares ‘“‘pro- 
vision up” fer the Winter. Everyone of them 
has a carcass of beef or of pork hanging from 
the rafters of the woodshed, a pile of logs 
ready to heave into the kitchen range or the 
pot-bellied parlor stove, a supply of canned 
foods, barreled apples and potatoes. Every- 
one, too, has a generous supply of kerosene 
used in the old-fashioned wick lamps, for 
there’s no electricity high in the Berkshire 
Hills. 

The school’s huge woodpile is buried 
beneath the drifts, and the temperature is 
only 10 above zero in the one classroom on a 
normal day. During the school year up 
until early January, the single chunk wood 
stove keeps the room at a fairly comfortable 
68, though as the teacher, Miss Phyllis 
Campbell admits, it is frequently “breezy 
round the edges.” 

To make up for their unorthodox vacation 
of 10 weeks or more (length depending upon 
the severity of Spring thaw and the depth 
of the mud) these children attend school all 
Summer. 

No swinging on the old apple tree for 
them! When Summer comes, the whole 
pencil-nibbling, head-scratching lot of them 
will be fast at work learning to bound 
Canada, multiply by sevens and recite: 


“Shut in from all the world without 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 
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MARCH SNOW STORM 
By Wilbert Snow 


With Winter’s short month at an end, 
And spring town-meeting just in sight, 
We little dreamed the year would send 
A mammoth miracle of white — 
Enough to make our world stand still 
In fleece above the window sill. 


The afternoon of the day before 

Was overcast, the usual gray, 

We had slight warning of the blast, 
Day came and went, another day; 
Late afternoon, quick darkness fell, 
And Night shook out her wizard spell, 


Spell of a myriad white doves 

That must have gathered in the sky 
All winter, filling empty groves, 

Till the time was ripe for them to fly 
Earthward in flocks, as if to brood 
The shore line into solitude. 


These halcyon birds preferred our coast 
As their domain — they flew and lit 
On every stone-wall, tree, and post, 
Muffling the elements to fit 

Their transmigrations and erase 

The wrinkles from earth’s tired face, 


Clothing her in an ermine cape 

Softer than robes of fairy queens, 
Revealing glories in her shape, 

Men marvelled at familiar scenes 

As the old men at the Scaean gate 
Viewed Helen when she passed. Relate 


Who will the whiteness of that morn, 

Our hearts were set on things to do: 

Give cows their hay, and hens their corn, 
See that the road was broken through 

For the mail-stage blocked on One Mile Hill, 
A challenge to our shoveling skill. 


HEIRS 


By Florence Burrill Jacobs 


The dam they brought the flowage suit about 
Rotted beneath the long September rains 
Of ninety years, and log by log went out 

In April freshets. Nothing more remains 
Than of some old rail fence or pivot gate 
The early settlers hewed, whose lichened 

stones 

Begin to crumble, too, with this long wait 
Over the valiant dust which was their bones. 


Yet in the district half-a-dozen men, 

Friendly enough, feel just a little strange 

At meeting, automatically in Grange 

Or church take different sides; and now and 
then 

Make sly remarks whose hidden points are 
filled 

With bitter venom, anciently distilled. 


We shoveled in a whirl of noise, 
And moved great barriers off to pay 
Our taxes. Who would not rejoice 
To see both burdens melt away? 
Was ever a task before put through 
In such a raucous hullabaloo? 


The children fought for shovels, lost 

To grown-ups, — frantic, made appeal 

To mothers whose compliance cost 

Such dead-locked conference, pact, and deal 
As would have made an international 
Agreement sound completely rational. 


Men’s voices, too, rose loud — they joked 
At Nature’s wayward trick; one fell 

To snowballing with the boys; provoked 
When a youngster’s ball, directed well, 
Exploded in his face, he cried, 

“You son of a ——,, I’Jl tan your hide!” 


They cut the drifts into marble blocks, 

And carved a marble canyon out; 

Filled with the spirit that unlocks J 
Communal forces, puts to rout 

Defeat, and dubs lone enterprise 

Guerilla warfare in disguise. 


They battered down one ten foot wall, 
For the wind had sprung up after four 
Twisting the all-night level fall 

To cliffs and gullies like our shore, 
Together they had once more tied 
Our hamlet to the world outside. 


Evening found them at the store 

Adorning incidents with charms, 

The glory of a well done chore 

Brooding above their weary arms; 

And sauntering home they saw stars lift 

Approving eyes on every drift. ’ 


GARDEN OF 
WEEDS 
By Sara Van Alstyne Allen 


I think this year my garden needs 

A change from tulips, hyacinths and roses. 

There’s more in weeds than anyone sup- 
poses. 

It’s time they had a place to call their own, | 

Instead of being pulled before they’re grown. 

Dandelion, mustard, chicory, 


Blue morning-glory, and the  devil’s a 
brush .. . 
Ill let them grow up rank and lush. : 
Smartweed, cheat, carrot and _pigeon- 
grass . 


Not pretty names, but powerful in mass. 
You say you never heard of planting weeds? 
Well, there’s heal-all and live-forever 

In these seeds . . . and there’s less chance 
For any man to settle 

If he lives close to pokeweed and the nettle! 








Coenen Lake thought his 
eyes must have tricked him since he 
could imagine nothing sillier than a 
game of cutthroat with a fourth player 
around itching to take a hand. He 
stopped short in the narrow gangway 
and glanced up at the name plate over 
the curtained door: Chief Engineer. 
That made it worse, for following a rule 
that never before had gone wrong he had 
insisted on being placed at the chief en- 
gineer’s table. His request had been 
granted with a shrug and for seven 
miserable days he had eaten alone with 
five empty chairs for company. Up to a 
minute ago he had blamed his isolation 
on the murderous weather of the North- 
ern Passage but now a chesty chuckle of 
laughter, issuing from behind the sway- 
ing curtain, made him feel like a fool. 

He knocked on the doorpost, drew 
the curtain and stepped inside. The 
slender staff captain was natty in snug- 
gling mess jacket and black tie. The 
brown-eyed purser had relaxed to the 
extent of loosening a tight collar but at 
sight of Gordon started fumbling to re- 
fasten the button. Facing the door sat 
the chief. He was enormous, almost as 
broad as he was long, his hair a grizzled 
tangle of spun glass. Reluctantly he 
quit studying his cards, heaved back- 
ward and raised gray eyes as deep and 
translucent as a winter sea to Gordon’s 
face. 

“Yes?” he inquired. 

‘“*My name is Lake — Gordon Lake,” 
said Gordon pleasantly, “‘and I have a 
bone to pick with you. I insisted on sit- 
ting at your table because I’d rather 
talk to any chief engineer than to the 
admiral of the fleet and all I’ve drawn so 
far for company is myself.” 

“Too bad,” said the chief, genuine 
regret in his booming voice. He looked 
vaguely at the staff captain and the 
purser, then back at Gordon. “You 
sound like a likely lad,” he announced 
hopefully. ““Does it happen you play 
contract?” 

“I’ve been praying for a chance for a 
week,”’ said Gordon. 

“God o’ mercy!”’ exclaimed the chief, 
his eyes round with wonder. “And the 
boys here telling me they’d searched 
high and low for a fourth!’ Laughter 
rumbled up from his shaking belly. 
“Leave it to the old man to do the find- 
ing! Sit down, me lad, and take a hand.” 

The purser and the staff captain half 
rose and sank back again. They seemed 
nervous and certainly did not share the 
chief's enthusiasm. Mechanically they 
cut for partners. The chief, the staff cap- 
tain and Gordon turned their cards face 
up on the table but the purser after a 
glance skidded his back into the pack. 





THIRTY 
CENTS 


By GEORGE AGNEW 
CHAMBERLAIN 


A Short, Short Story about 
Bridge on Board a Tanker 











“You and I, Chief,” he said, “‘and 
Mr. Lake gets the deal.” 

“Fine, John,” said the chief. Already 
his face had lit up and now his body 
solidified into a miniature Rock of Gi- 
braltar and he mashed his massive hands 
together with a strength that would 
have crushed a hickory nut. “‘Let’s take 
them on for the match. Up and at ’em, 
man. We'll make Harry and Mr. Lake 
sweat blood. Ha! Ha!” 

The rumble of his laughter rever- 
berated like a gong and lingered in the 
ear. A queer fish for an engineer, 
thought Gordon, greedy for cards the 
way some men are for food. He cast a 

















quick glance around the table. In the 
eyes of the purser and staff captain he 
discovered no hint of either amusement 
or apology, yet they seemed vaguely ill 
at ease. 

**What are we playing for?”’ he asked. 

**That’s the last thing you need worry 
about,”’ said the staff captain. ‘“‘We 
play for a twentieth.” 

Nobody said anything about systems 
or conventions and Gordon was a good 
enough player not to bother to ask, he 
would soon find out for himself. He did. 
The system employed, not mentioned in 
any book, was the happy-go-lucky. He 


had settled back resignedly for an eve- 
ning of frolic when a trifling incident 
ruffled his calm. The chief was playing 
the hand, sweat on his brow. In the 
dummy were the ace and queen of 
hearts. It was evident the only chance 
to make the contract was to finesse the 
queen, however if the finesse failed he 
would be badly down. With a sigh and 
the heave of a porpoise he reached for 
the ace, but on the way his stubby little 
finger brushed the queen. 

“Sorry, Chief,” said Gordon’s part- 
ner quickly. “You touched the queen 
and you'll have to play it or Mr. Lake 
will think we don’t know the rules.” 

Whenever the chief won his joy was 
uproarious, but when he lost, often 
through an unpardonable misplay, a 
sadness as sudden as the dropping of a 
curtain would blanket his face. At such 
moments Gordon was astonished by the 
gentleness with which both his own 
partner and the purser would murmur 
that sort of thing could happen to the 
best of players. He was still puzzling 
over such urbanity at the bridge table 
when he woke to a horrifying discovery. 
Not only was he being cheated but the 
cheating had been going on from the 
start of the game. What for? Wherein 
lay the big idea? Then his thoughts re- 
verted to the stakes and it was all he 
could do to suppress a scowl. One twen- 
tieth could be made to stand for any- 
a twentieth of 
a penny, a shilling or even a pound. 
Though such a naive racket seemed in- 


thing on a British boat 


credible what was to prevent these dodos 
from saying he had agreed to twenty 
cents a point? 

His first impulse was to throw in his 
cards and leave but he controlled it, 
partly because he still couldn’t quite 
believe what was happening and partly 
because he was already planning a more 
satisfactory revenge. Let them pile it up, 
the higher the better. At the end he 
could say he had left his money in his 
cabin and go straight to fetch the cap- 
tain. His face assumed a set smile and 
he watched. He wasn’t wrong — with 
an unbelievable blandness which elimi- 
nated the possibility it was all a joke he 
was being taken for a ride. At the end 
of a ruinous rubber he realized his pa- 
tience was at the breaking point and 
decided to call a halt. 

“That’s enough for me,” he said, 
forcing himself to speak casually. 

“Right,” agreed the staff captain 
promptly, “enough for all of us.” 

“Quite,” said the purser. 

Their words had the metallic tinkle of 
stretched wires, like notes picked on a 
fiddle. They were on edge, fully as 

(Continued on page 44) 
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New England Colleges and Public Buildings 


PART III 


Niw ENGLAND has _ long 
been justly famous for her colleges and 
her libraries, and in the former category, 
at least, her preéminence in America 
goes unchallenged. Collegiate archi- 
tecture accounts for a great deal of the 
new building in New England, and the 
standard is considerably higher than the 
average for the region. College building 
usually falls into one of two classes: 
Georgian or Gothic, though the trend 
at the moment seems toward the former, 
particularly since Yale is doing a great 
part of her new construction in that 
style. 

However, at the present, Yale is 
fairly typical of the Gothic college, since 
her whole plan revolves around two 
centers: the Harkness Memorial Tower, 
and the Sterling Library, both designed 
by James Gamble Rogers. Many of the 
dormitories are also Gothic in character, 
though inevitably in a growing institu- 
tion a great variety of styles, not always 
in perfect aesthetic agreement, persists. 
On the whole, the campus at Yale is 
effective if we accept the premise that 
Gothic is a fine architecture to use in 
the twentieth century. The reasons for 
the use of the style are not far to seek: 
the collegiate architect tries to provide 
his campus with a sense of quiet time- 
lessness, together with the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency. Then, too, there is the 
traditional use of Gothic in university 
dating back to Oxford, and even further 
on the continent. Unfortunately, proper 
construction in this style is ruinously 
expensive, since as yet America has not 
developed an effective Gothic in any- 
thing but stone. The manner also de- 
mands a maximum of carved ornamen- 
tation, which defeats its purpose if it is 
mechanical and repetitive. 

Trinity College at Hartford, Conn., 
has probably gone to an extreme in 
holding week-day services for the work- 
men engaged in the construction of the 
chapel in order to inspire them to the 
proper reverence for their task. The col- 
lege also offered prizes for the best 
pieces of individual carving done on the 
job. Whatever the expense, both of time 
and labor, the result has warranted the 
trouble, for the Trinity Chapel is an 
excellent piece of work. Yet most institu- 
tions are not willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice to achieve such magnifi- 
cent ends. 
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This series began in the January 
issue — this one covers Gothic and 
Georgian types 


BY D. P. EDGELL 


Yale, one of the wealthiest of Ameri- 
can colleges, gave practical carte blanche 
to Rogers in his specifications for the 
two buildings mentioned above. The 
result is reasonably accurate archaeo- 
logically — the thresholds are even hol- 
lowed out to give the impression that 
centuries of hurrying feet have worn 
these depressions. Some of the buildings, 
Saybrook Hall, for example, have been 
artificially aged in order to give the 
impression of great antiquity. These 
activities, while they may increase the 
illusion of distance for the more worldly 
phases of existence, represent rather an 
escape from reality than a resolute 
facing of it. 

The Sterling Library dominates (as 
it should, since the library is the focal 
point of a college) the Yale campus. It 
represents an extremely successful at- 
tempt to solve the question of book 
storage and still to retain some measure 
of architectural dignity. With its solu- 
tion of the storage question in vertical 
terms, the Sterling Library inevitably 
invites contrast with the Widener Li- 
brary at Harvard in which the archi- 
tect, Horace Trumbauer, has attempted 
to solve the problem from a horizontal 
viewpoint. Whatever one’s views on the 
use of university Gothic, one cannot 
doubt that the Yale library is superior 
in almost every department. The Wid- 
ener Library is a massive institution, 
also dominating its campus; but it 
achieves its dominance as much through 
sheer size as through architectural ef- 
fectiveness, in the same way that a 
factory of equal dimensions would domi- 
nate the yard. The interiors, too, invite 
contrast: both are rich, though the 
Gamble building, self-conscious as it is, 
is much more pleasing to the eye than 
Trumbauer’s structure. 

An ideal college library, considered 
both in its internal arrangements and 
its relationship to the rest of the campus, 
is the Baker Memorial Library at 


Dartmouth. Erected in 1928 by J. F. 
Larson, the building is of Georgian 
design. The success of this library is 
perhaps due to the smallness of its scale 
compared to the two structures we have 
just considered. The Baker Memorial 
Library is constructed of brick with 
wooden trim. There is a central porch 
surmounted by a brick clock tower, 
which is carried to a wooden stage 
whose corner posts are Ionic pilasters. 
This clock tower supports an open 
octagonal lantern, crowned with a 
spire. The tower is reminiscent of the 
tower of Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, though it is not directly copied 
from it. The interior is equally effective, 
the splendid murals by Orozco adding a 
richness much to be desired. 

Also at Hanover, N. H., is Dartmouth 
Hall, built in 1935-1936. This building, 
designed to replace the original wooden 
building erected in 1791, follows the 
lines of its prototype very closely, break- 
ing the fagade only with a projecting 
pediment. The main force of Dart- 
mouth Hall lies in its fine proportions, 
relieved from too great severity by the 
cupola and the elaborate cornice. The 
structure is adequate tribute to the 
honesty of purpose of the architect, who 
was not building a dormitory in an 
alien and outmoded style, but in one 
well suited to contemporary needs, yet 
still in keeping with tradition. 

In this Georgian tradition, indeed 
one of the origins of that tradition, is 
Massachusetts Hall at Harvard. Built 
by John Leverett in 1720, the structure 
is extremely simple. Like the Georgian 
buildings at Newport, Massachusetts 
Hall is of red brick, with a brick belt 
course marking the division between the 
stories. The emphasis is on solidity and 
sturdiness of construction rather than on 
airy ornament and detail, though the 
gambrel roof with its white wooden rail 
relieves somewhat the severity of the 
plan. The heavy end-chimneys add to 
this appearance of solidity. 

The precedent established by Massa- 
chusetts Hall has been followed at 
Harvard, though in considerably height- 
ened scale, by the architectural firm of 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch, and Abott 
in the three houses which they built: 
Lowell, erected in 1930; Dunster, in 
1930; and Eliot, in 1931. The one 
criticism that can successfully be ad- 











vanced against these buildings is that 
the rapidity with which each followed 
the other across the drawing beard, 
has rendered them a little stiff and 
monotonous in effect. Lowell House is 
probably the most handsome of the lot, 
as well as the largest. The weight and 
solidity of its construction, and its fidel- 
ity to the early Georgian: colonial style 
has rendered it consonant with the 
eighteenth-century buildings of the 
university. 

Preparatory schools have also been 
built, both in the Georgian and in the 
Gothic styles. The newer buildings at 
Exeter, N. H., by Ralph Adams Cram, 
demonstrate how effective Georgian is 
in the hands of a = architect. At 
Middletown, R. I., Saint George’s is an 
example of the Gothic idiom. Built in 
1928, this Chapel represents an amazing 
mastery of the idiom, and is an out- 
standing example of the English Tudor 
so often employed in privately endowed 
academies and universities. 

Public libraries, like colleges, enjoy a 
multitude of styles, ranging from the 
formal academic renaissance of the 
magnificent Boston Public Library to 
the informal colonial building which 
houses the Jones Library at Amherst, 
Mass. 

Little need be said of the McKim, 
Mead, and White building at Boston. It 
stands unique and unapproachable as 
the final statement of the renaissance 
style in public buildings. Eight years in 
building, constructed from the finest and 
most expensive of materials, and deco- 
rated with murals by John Singer 
Sargent, Puvis de Chavannes, and Ed- 
win Abbey, the Boston Library must 
stand foremost among the libraries of 
the United States. 

More often, especially in the smaller 
towns, the libraries are done in the 
Georgian manner. Especially note- 
worthy for their restraint and dignity 
are the Free Public Library at Concord, 
Mass., and the Waltham Library. This 
latter building, designed by Leland and 
Loring, is built of brick with stone trim. 
Georgian in style, the structure never- 
theless departs somewhat from the more 
usual New England tradition in its 
curved portico, supported by Roman 
columns. A balustrade on the roof adds 
a decorative touch. 


The Aetna Companies’ building, largest colonial 

structure in the world, houses Pres. Morgan 

Brainard’ s private office neath its typical town hall 
top 


Almost by destiny, it seems, some of New Eng- 
land’s finest buildings are best seen from the air. 
This one is the Traveler’s Insurance Co. in 
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In a different, though not less effec- 
tive, manner, the Jones Public Library 
at Amherst, Mass., is an attempt to 
present the library as a friendly, not as a 
monumental, institution. Field stone is 
the material of construction for the 
main block, while the two wings are of 
wood. Three and one-half stories in 
height, and crowned with a gambrel 
roof, the building invites the passer-by 
to enter. Putnam and Cox were the 
architects of this thoroughly friendly 
building. 

Less friendly than these college and 
library buildings are the commercial 
structures of New England, even when 
they attempt to establish homes for 
themselves in the New England idiom. 
Typical of the large office buildings us- 
ing the Georgian style are the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Springfield, built in 1926, by 
Kirkham and Parlett; and the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company building, de- 
signed by James Gamble Rogers, and 
erected in 1929. 

The first of these structures, the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
building, is constructed of brick with 
granite and limestone trim. Enclosing 
300,000 square feet of floor space, the 
building is remarkably chaste and ef- 
fective, considering its size. The total 
impression, however, is a little mechani- 
cal—as in nearly every example of 
expanded Georgian. The facade is 
simple and restrained: Ionic columns 
support a portico with a triangular 
pediment, noteworthy for the purity of 
its proportions. The window spaces are 
surmounted by flat brick arches with a 
stone keystone; thus the fenestration 
enriches the facade without vulgar dis- 
play. The cupola, in keeping with the 
remainder of the building, is extremely 
fine. From the roof rises a square, 
balustraded tower from which springs 
an octagonal stage supporting in turn a 
domed lantern encircled with columns. 
Similar in good taste to this building is 


St. George’ s Chapel, Middletown, R. i English 
Tudor style, built 1928. Photo by Harvey Weber 


The Sterling Library at New Haven represents a 

successful solution of book Storage in vertical 

terms. Compared with the Widener Library at 

Harvard which used a horizontal plan, it seems 
infinitely better 


Public libraries like colleges enjoy a multitude of 

styles ranging from the formal academic renais- 

sance of the magnificent Boston Public Library 
herewith to informal Colonial 


Correction: In last month’s architec- 
tural article, captions were reversed on page 
28. The second one (Taylor Mansion) was 
meant for the third picture and vice versa. 





the office of the Connecticut Mutual 
Insurance Company at Hartford, also 
a Georgian structure. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
building at Hartford is another matter. 
Boasting that its building with its 
incredible dimensions (it is a quarter of 
a mile long, it contains 769,000 square 
feet of floor space, and it towers 250 
feet above the ground) is “‘the largest 
colonial building in the world,” the 
structure is at once impressive and con- 
fusing to the observer. 

A semicircular courtyard leading up 
to a colonnaded portico provides the 
setting for the building, which rises six 
stories above the ground in its main 
block, and eight stories in back of the 
pediment. The roof is crowned with a 
square cupola with a triangular pedi- 
ment. Above this cupola rises a typical 
Georgian lantern. The plan of the build- 
ing is complex, so complex that the 
colonial detail of the entrance, the pedi- 
ment, and the lantern, is lost in the 
confusion. The main block of the build- 
ing, supporting the tower and _ the 
cupola, is crossed at the ends by two 
large wings. Thus the structure presents 
an extremely complicated facade, and 
confuses the observer in the same way 
that the facade of the Providence 
County Courthouse confuses one. Like 
the plan of the Rhode Island edifice, 
that of the Aetna building can really be 
appreciated only from the air; from the 
ground, the building loses nearly all its 
architectural force, and depends on 
sheer mass for its effect. 

Fortunately, most office buildings of 
this size take refuge in a skyscraper. 
The Traveler’s building in Hartford is 
an example of this solution of the prob- 
lem of housing a large organization. The 
most important building in the Hartford 
skyline, and thoroughly modern both 
in its construction and in its impression 
on the passer-by, the Traveler’s tower 
still makes some concession to the 
Georgian tradition, particularly in its 
enormous beacon which is derived from 
the colonial belfry. In addition, much 
of the detail is colonial in character. 

The tendency at present in commer- 
cial architecture seems to be toward 
smaller units; and in New England, at 
least, to treat these units in a style which 
permits a great deal of flexibility in the 
interior, as well as a pleasing appear- 
ance. Georgian is admirably adapted 
to both of these considerations, and the 
Georgian style, therefore, is preéminent 
in contemporary commercial architec- 
ture. Even the larger, more consciously 
modernistic enterprises, as in the case 
of the Traveler’s building, pay tribute 
to the tradition. 
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“DO YOU EVER GET A STRANGE FEEL- 
ING THAT IT’S ALL JUST A DREAM?” 


VASSAR ... by Anne Cleveland and Jean Anderson 


from the book “Vassar” by these two authors 


“AFTER ALL, somebody HAD TO LOOK AFTER HIM 
»”» 








WHILE SHE WAS FINISHING HER TOPIC . . 


Courtesy of Vassar Cooperative Bookstore 


Eprrors Norte: In honor of her 75th anniversary, Vassar College is seeking to raise $2,000,000 of additional 
endowment. Chairmen of New England districts in behalf of this worthy cause are: Mrs. Bruce H. M. White. 
Brunswick, Maine: Mrs. Lawrence G. Leavitt, Saxtons River, Vermont; Mrs. James D. McCallum, Han- 

; over, New Hampshire; Mrs. George Olmstead, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Miss Judith Tripp, Fall River, 
Mass.: Mrs. Linwood M. Erskine, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Harold B. Kelley Jr., Pittsfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
John Congdon, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Carl Vernlund, West Hartford, Conn.; and Miss Mabel Phillips, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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“BUT DO YOU THINK A CAREER WILL 
7” Pudding 
MAKE you really HAPPY? 






































Infirmary 








“BUT HONESTLY, MINE HASN’T got ANY LIVER” 


“© GOD, FIVE MINUTES AND THREE CENTURIES TOGO. . « 
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Edited by Harvey L. WILLIAMS 














FACTS NOT EVERYONE KNOWS 


, is not a single 
business at all. It is a conglomeration of 
manufacturing, flying, construction, serv- 
ice operations and research united by 
the common objective of providing 
mankind with a new means of transpor- 
tation — the fastest transportation man 
has yet devised. It moves through a new 
medium, the air—one with which 
man’s experience is limited to a single 
generation. 

To obtain the proper perspective 
compare aviation with the development 
of the steam railroads or with the ap- 
plication of the gasoline engine to high- 
way transportation. Bear in mind the 
collateral developments which came 
with each of these advances in trans- 
portation — the new businesses which 
were made possible, the jobs that were 
created. The growth of aviation is 
repeating this history. But let’s be more 
specific. 

Connecticut was the first of the New 
England states to take active steps to 
aid aviation. Its pioneer aéronautic 
legislation in 1911 is familiar history. 
Today, rewarding nearly 30 years 
of encouragement and sympathetic 
interest, aviation manufacturing pay 
rolls in Connecticut exceed $1,000,000 
monthly. And this does not include the 
pay rolls in the plants which make 
aircraft and engine parts, aviation ac- 
cessories and equipment, or materials 
for the production of aircraft. Included 
are merely the companies which make 
airplanes, flying boats, propellers, air- 
craft engines, carburetors, and para- 
chutes. 

Connecticut has been said to lead 
all the United States in the production 
of aircraft engines and propellers and 
to be third in total number of wage 
earners employed in direct aviation 
manufacturing. Because statistics con- 
cerning military production were with- 
drawn late in 1938 and because of the 
speed with which the industry has 
expanded in 1939, exact comparative 
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information of this sort is not available 
currently. But Connecticut has seen the 
faith of its early advocates of aviation 
justified. Wisely, the state appreciates 
that while progress has been rapid 
during the past twenty years, this new 
transportation facility is still in its 
infancy. 

Transportation-wise, aviation has put 
New England at the hub of a large part 
of the civilized world. Air transport lines 
have made the trip to Europe, to South 
America and to anywhere in the United 
States a matter of hours. Within an 
hour and a half to two hours, we fly 

(Continued on page 30) 





Eprrors’ Note | 
| The Editors are grateful for the co- | 
operation extended to them in the 
preparation of this issue by Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin, the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut, the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
the Connecticut Department of Aéro- 
nautics and the Connecticut Develop- | 
ment Commission. In addition, the | 
Editors are particularly indebted to the 
Connecticut Aéronautical Development 
Commission and to Mr. Harvey L. 
Williams, the Commission’s first chair- 
| man and its engineering consultant, 
| whose interest made possible the collec- 
| tion of much of the aéronautical data 
| and many of the illustrations. 

| The organization of the Connecticut 
Aéronautical Development Commis- 
sion, during the summer of 1939, was 
particularly timely, for it came at the 
outset of the impressive advance in ail 
aéronautical activities which marks 1939 
as the outstanding milestone in the his- 
tory of aviation. That Connecticut is in 
the forefront of the development of avia- 
tion is not an accident, but, as will be 
seen from the material herein, stems 
from a generation of intelligent, progres- 
sive encouragement of a new industry 
peculiarly suited to the abilities and tra- 
ditions of its citizens. In this effort, Con- | 
necticut has done a service to all of New | 
England. Governor Baldwin and the | 
| leadership of the Aéronautical Develop- | 
| ment are continuing this good work. 











Education in Aviation 


; is creating new 
professions, new vocations and new 
jobs. Many of these require specialized 
training. The schools and colleges of 
New England face a new opportunity 
and an obligation to foresee this future 
and to offer New England youth an 
opportunity to prepare itself for these 
new jobs and careers. 

Aviation training might be divided 
into three fields. First, is vocational 
training to fit young men for aviation 
manufacturing employment. Second, is 
professional training to train engineers 
in the special techniques of aéronautical 
science. Third, is direct aviation train- 
ing such as is required by the would-be 
pilot or aviation mechanic. All these 
could well be started in grade or high 
schools by basic studies in the elemen- 
tary principles of aérodynamics and 
other subjects. 

In Connecticut, the Teachers College 
at New Britain has recently launched a 
course in the elements of aviation so that 
the instructors who are studying there 
may be able to discuss the principles of 
aviation with their future students. 
The University of Connecticut is car- 
rying on coéperative courses with the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corporation. 
The State Trade School at Putnam in- 
cludes a school for aviation mechanics 
qualified to do commercial work in the 
repair of aircraft engines and airplanes 
with an annual scholarship which pro- 
vides the best scholar each year with 
funds sufficient to pay for a flight train- 
ing course. In addition, thirteen flying 
schools offer pilot training in Connecti- 
cut and several private schools conduct 
courses for aviation mechanics. 

In New England, 23 colleges are 
participating in the civilian pilot train- 
ing program of the Civil Aéronautics 
Authority and 7 units for the training 
of non-college groups have been estab- 
lished. The quotas established for all of 
these pilot training units is 730 flight 
students. Larger numbers may take the 





ground courses, which in some cases are 
not restricted numerically. This is sig- 
nificant when compared with the pres- 
ent number of pilots in New England — 
1,993 at January 1, 1940 — for it rep- 
resents a potential increase of 40 per 
cent —an increase which is overdue 
because New England’s pilots are less 
numerous jn proportion to population 
than the average for the United States. 
This may be a reflection of what a 
prominent aviation executive called 
“the unawareness of New England” 
concerning developments in the growth 
of aviation. That statement made in the 
summer of 1939 would be more difficult 
to justify today. New England should be 
interested, for aviation employment 
estimated to be about 100,000 at pres- 
ent is expected to reach 800,000 to 
900,000 by 1950. Those are the jobs 
for which New England educational 
institutions need prepare New England 
youth. 


Airports and Seaplane Bases 


As oF the first of the year 
New England was served by 4.6 per 
cent of all the airports or landing fields 
and by 20 per cent of the seaplane bases 
in the United States. The total number 
of landing fields and airports reported 
by the Civil Aéronautics Authority at 
January 1, 1940, was 2,280, which, 
with 171 seaplane bases, made up the 
“port facilities” for aircraft. The 106 
airports or landing fields and the 35 
seaplane bases in New England were 


divided amongst the six states as 
follows: 

Airports Seaplane Total 

Bases 
Connecticut........ 18 9 27 
SRR 20 9 29 
Massachusetts ...... 39 11 50 
New Hampshire ... . 12 4 16 
Rhode Island....... 6 1 7 
eee 11 1 12 
106 35 141 


One is impressed by the small num- 
ber of these “‘port facilities” if a com- 
parison with the destinations available 
to other forms of transport are consid- 
ered. For example, consider the number 
of railway stations, or the number of 
counties you can reach by automobile, 
or the number of resorts that provide 
summer and winter vacations. 

The reason for this seems to be that 
we have built our airport system from 
the top down instead of from the bot- 
tom up. (In ground transportation we 
started with the forest trail, then we had 
a road for riders on horseback, next the 


stagecoach roads, finally the paved 
highway and currently we are building 
the super-parkways.) In the airport 
field we have built our super-parkways 
and highways first. Now it remains to 
provide the byways for air travel — the 
landing fields which will serve the 
smaller places, the beaches and lakes, 
the skiing and fishing spots. Super- 
parkways would be of little use if you 
found it necessary to leave your car 
at the exit and complete your journey 
on horseback. So the airports in larger 
centers of population will fail to provide 
adequate service to the growing body of 
plane owners who fly for business and 
recreation. They do not want to leave 
their planes in the larger cities and be 
forced to use ground transportation for 
miles to their ultimate destination. 

In Connecticut, a solution may have 
been found to this increasing need for 
more small airports or landing fields. 
Its discussion at the first New England 


Regional Airport Conference held De- 
cember 14 in Hartford was a high-light 
of that meeting. In barest outline, it 
consists of clearing suitably located 
rural land where this can be done in- 
expensively, creating a_ turf-covered 
field marked with inexpensive painted 
wooden boundary markers. Such fields 
would be leased by the State for one or 
two years at a rental which would repay 
to the owner the net income he would 
receive from the products of the land. 
An 80-acre field of this sort was recently 
cleared and placed in use for $800. 
Within a limit of $2,500 per field much 
could be accomplished. 

By short leases, the State is protected 
against long commitments for the rental 
of landing fields which do not develop 
sufficient traffic to warrant their con- 
tinuation. At the same time the owner 
is protected because he may obtain a 
higher rental if his land develops into 
a much used port. 
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Most Army Air Corps planes now carry insignia of the organization to which they belong. 
B for bombarder, O for observation, etc. Above is the XB-15 Boeing which means it is a 
four-engine bomber, all metal monoplane still in the (X) experimental or service test status 


Basic students on Ramp, prior to flight. Army aviation when we declared war on Germany 
in 1917 consisted of 65 officers, 1,087 enlisted men, and 55 planes. At the time of the Armistice 
it had grown to 757 pilots at the front and 1,402 in the Zone of Advance 


Snow on landing fields, along with the problem of supplementary feeder line airports, are two 
problems Yankee ingenuity is now attacking. In many places unplowed ports make ski land 
ing gear a necessity as on this small plane 


déronca 





Camouflaged Army Air Corps Curtiss P 36 A pursuit planes in formation. Usually single seaters, 

these planes carry two machine guns, mounted forward of the pilot, synchronized so that bullets 

miss propeller blades as they cross line of fire. This type of plane performs well in low as well as 
high altitudes 


Daily 30 flagships operate in and out of Boston, 6 in and out of Hartford, 
6 in and out of Providence, 3 in and out of Westfield, placing these cities 
and surrounding areas within an overnight journey of the rest of the 
nation 
American Airlines 


30,000 coast-to-coast flights — 150 million miles of flying is the record of one main line airway 
alone. All inclusive round-trip fares are truly economical and special air conditioners provide 
for comfort. Children 2 to 12 go half fare — and 40 pounds of baggage free 

United Airlines 


BT-9 
training 
fly: 


Army 
pistol, 
mount, 
seated 








BT-9 North American Basic Trainer with dual controls over Randolph Field, Texas. Used for San Francisco, 1911. Phil Parmalee and Lieut. M. S. Crissy in Wright machine with first 

training pilots. Here and at Kelly Field, a few miles away, the United States maintains the best explosive aérial bomb. The United States Army Air Corps accepted its first plane, a Wright 

flying course given anywhere. Total population of the center amounts to 5,000 people Bros. biplane with a speed of 36 m.p.h., and a range of 125 miles in 1909 — thereby making 
America the first in the world to have a heavier than air machine in its air force 


Army Air Corps 0-47a observation ship, equipped with radio, signalling Airacobra — the Army Air Corps’ new sensational pursuit plane which exceeds 400 miles 
pistol, ammunition, and aérial camera. Around the cockpit is a gun per hour with full war load. Powered with a liquid cooled engine, located behind the pilot 
mount, with two .30 machine guns. Observer usually accompanies pilot, A hollow stub shaft turns the propeller and allows a 37 mm. cannon to fire explosive shells 
seated in rear. Pilot’s gun synchronized to shoot through propeller through the shaft. Four machine guns complete the armament 
= - 











Private flying, now fast coming into its own with land and water machines, priced from one to Sikorsky XPBS-1 
twenty thousand dollars with operating costs that are lower per passenger mile than automobiles 
rovide (see Yankee Pilot for February, p. 8), boasts of nearly 2,000 pilots in New England alone 

out of 31,264 the country over 


This huge four-engined “ Flying Dreadnought" was built for the United 
States Navy at the Vought Sikorsky plant in Bridgeport, Conn. The engines and propellers 
were built in Hartford. Other types of Navy planes operate from the decks of aircraft carriers 
and from the catapults of battleships and cruisers 


airway 


Beechcraf 
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COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 


By Leo J. Boyle and Harold Crary 


i one example of the re- 
cent growth in United States aviation 
and New England’s part in it is the 
history of American Airlines, Inc., 
which had its beginning in Colonial 
Airways, Inc., the first contract air 
mail line serving Boston, Hartford, and 
New York. In a series of mergers, 
Colonial has now become part of the 
largest commercial line in the country. 

New England’s part was not lost, 
however, for today, the New England 
Division of American Airlines, Inc., is 
the heaviest traveled route operated by 
the company. Daily, 30 Flagships oper- 
ate in and out of Boston, 6 in and out 
of Hartford, 6 in and out of Providence, 
and 3 in and out of Westfield, placing 
these cities and surrounding areas 
within an overnight journey to the rest 
of the nation. 

The Flagship which provides service 
to the air traveler today and which 
makes it possible for thousands of peo- 
ple to spend all their vacations in the 
New England States each summer, in- 
stead of spending a good part of their 
holiday en route to and from their 
destination, is a far cry from the equip- 
ment flown by Colonial Air Trans- 
port. 

The silver giants of the sky that were 
developed for American Airlines, Inc., 
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by the Douglas Aircraft Corporation 
were first placed in service on the New 
England Division. They seat 21 pas- 
sengers, are 65 feet long, stand 17 feet 
high and have a wing spread of 95 feet. 
In New York, connections are made 
with the Flagship Skysleepers which 
have berths for 14 passengers, and 
which provide overnight service to and 
from the Pacific coast. The company 
is now taking delivery on 20 new Flag- 
ships and in 1941 American will receive 
the first of their 40 passenger 4-engined 
Flagships which are to be placed in 
service on the Boston, Providence, 
Hartford, New York route. 

Another great transcontinental sys- 
tem is United Airlines Transport 
Corporation which last year witnessed 
the greatest increase in “‘first flighters” 
in the industry’s history. The first 
flighter will probably not appreciate 
the multitude of behind-the-scene op- 
erations which have gone on and do go 
on during his overnight flight from 
coast-to-coast. He probably never gives 
even a passing thought to these as he 
sits in the luxuriously furnished cabin, 
reading his newspaper or chatting while 
traveling three miles a minute. All are 
part of the smooth-running machinery 
which constitutes the modern airline 
and each plays its réle in making the 





To new heights of beauty! The 1940 Cub Coupé 
makes a bid for the light plane pilots’ favor on two 
scores: a muffler on its engine, and beauty. This 
plane carries two, has 105 pounds baggage allow- 
ance, and costs $1,948 for the Lycoming powered 
plane and $1,995 for the Continental (both 65 hp). 
It is available on terms of one-third down. It 
makes slightly over 20 mp gallon under normal 
conditions, has a top speed of 100 mph ...a 
plane popular for business or pleasure transporta- 
tion at low first and operating costs 


2,700 mile flight between the two coasts 
a pleasant, smooth journey. 

“United Continental out of New York 
5:00 p.M.—on time,” is the message 
radioed across United’s entire route, 
putting into action the ground force 
participating in the flight from point to 
point across the continent. 

But long before scheduled departure, 
United’s mechanical, flight and service 
personnels were paving the way. Me- 
chanics were grooming the plane. Dis- 
patchers were studying weather reports. 
Meteorologists were preparing new, 
up-to-the-minute forecasts. Flight crews 
were mapping out their courses. And 
chefs were preparing the full-course 
dinner to be served to you at 10,000 
feet aloft after departure from New 
York. 

About the time you start for the air- 
port, the captain, first officer and dis- 
patcher have agreed upon a flight plan 
and by the time your car is halfway they 
have its details complete, including the 
exact altitude of flight over each point 
of the division, the expected speed in 
relation to wind conditions, the amount 
of power to be withdrawn from the en- 
gines, the probable gasoline consump- 
tion, the exact time of arrival at the 
point of destination. 

The twin 1,150-horse power, Pratt & 
Whitney New England-made engines 
are given a 20-minute workout to give 
the trained mechanics a chance to check 
every detail of their performance. Radio 
equipment is tested. 

Batteries, controls, landing gear, and 
every other item on the airplane are 
tested and checked. 

The Mainliner is off for California. 

In the calm, smooth upper altitudes 
you enjoy a hot, full course dinner and a 
period of pleasant relaxation. In the 
sound-proofed cabin you hear the drone 
of the engines and the drumming of the 
propellers only faintly. The flight seems 
quite automatic. 

From time to time a small colored 
light flashes on the dashboard indicating 
the plane is passing over a radio marker 
point on the airway. An ultra high fre- 
quency transmitter on the ground sends 

(Continued on page 37) 





NOTE ON SAFETY 


By Charles 


Share 1911, when Connecti- 
cut led the world by passing acode of laws 
governing “air ships” and “aéronauts,” 
a twofold state policy concerning avia- 
tion has come into being: first, that the 
best development of aviation is its safe 
development; and second, that regula- 
tion is justified only to the point where 
the interests of safety are served. 

All flying involves three factors: the 
pilot, the airplane, and the conditions 
surrounding flight. Reasonable supervi- 
sion over these factors should assure 
safety. 

In the matter of the pilot, Connecticut 
requires a physical examination by a 
qualified state “flight surgeon,” both 
before a state license is issued, and peri- 
odically thereafter. Also required is a 
flight test with a state inspector. Thus, 
we are sure that the pilot is qualified, 
both physically and by training, to 
fly. 

The second factor — the airplane — 
comes from the factory approved by a 
Federal inspector for flight. But one 
day or one month later, it may be un- 
airworthy, for any of a number of rea- 
sons: deterioration, abuse, unexpected 
or unintentional strains, poor main- 
tenance, etc. The Civil Aéronautics Au- 
thority (C.A.A.) cannot reinspect any 
airplane more often than once a year. 
But the Connecticut inspectors see every 
airplane in the State once a month. 
Each monthly inspection covers over 
167 different items on the airplane. The 
inspection is made at the home port so 
as to put no unnecessary hardship on 
the owner. Seven per cent of the air- 
planes so inspected have conditions in 
them that require temporary “ground- 
ing”’ for repairs. 

The third factor—the conditions 
surrounding flight — covers many items: 
the airport, the airways, traffic rules, 
safety regulations, etc. Connecticut re- 


Standard U. S. Army and Navy Type Parachute: 
as manufactured in Manchester, Connecticut. 

Sixty-six square yards of a special high quality 
silk fabric is required for each parachute. This 
Jabric is sewed into a canopy, as shown above, with 
silk thread manufactured in Putnam, Connecticut 

The suspension lines are of braided silk. Ap- 
proximately 680 feet is required for each parachute. 
This ts manufactured in Bristol, Connecticut 

A Bristol, Connecticut, Company, also makes the 
springs which are used in the small “‘pilot chute” 
that is attached to the top of each parachute 

Steel forgings are made in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and machined in Middletown, Connecticut 


L. Morris 


quires that every commercial airport 
be approved for flying, whether it is a 
big airline terminal or a temporary 
“barnstorming” lot. Connecticut air- 
ways are marked with nearly 300 “air- 
marking” signs, telling the pilots where 
they are and indicating the north and 
the direction to the nearest airport, by 
means of large 10-to-15-foot letters 
painted on roofs. We have traffic rules 
governing flight over the State and in 
the vicinity of airports. And we have 
safety concerning many 
things that would, if uncontrolled, cre- 
ate dangers. 


regulations 


Of course, it must be borne in mind 
that the Federal Government exercises 
a certain control over aviation; but it 
is impossible for the government to give 
adequate attention to many of these 
problems, either limited 
appropriations or because of constitu- 
Therefore, the states 
must supplement the Federal require- 
ments, in order to provide adequate 
control. It is fast becoming apparent 
that the Federal Authority will soon 
be overburdened with its present duties, 
and will be forced to confine its efforts 
to the supervision of manufacturing, 


because of 


tional restraints. 





airways and airports, and scheduled air 
lines — maintaining only a_ general 
unifying supervision over all other 
flight activities. It is for this reason that 
Connecticut now exercises such broad 
control over the three fundamental 
factors that comprise aviation. 

It is interesting to compare the in- 
creased air safety record in Connecticut 
with that of many other states. The Con- 
necticut aviation accident rate is far 
more favorable than that of the country 
as a whole: Connecticut 


no student 


pilot has been involved in a fatal air- 
plane accident in this State since 1931 
and no Connecticut private pilot has 
been so involved since the records of 
this department began, in 1927. 





Typical of the fine craftsmanship in manufacturing 
aircraft engine parts are these connecting rods for 
Pratt and Whitney engines 


ima pod 


alike as two peas 
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STATE COMMISSION COOPERATION 


By Richard Walsh 


i close of 1939 revealed 


that 160 new industries had “‘hung their 
hats” in Connecticut; the long-unsolved 
problem of unemployment had _ been 
attacked from a new angle with a stream- 
lined program for re-employment; an 
eleven-man State Development Com- 
had been formed 


mission to apply 


*“Yankee ingenuity” to the problem of 


making new friends for Connecticut and 
finding homes for 
industry. 

The Development Commission is the 
newest department of the state govern- 
ment. Established by the 
Assembly of 1939 and appointed by 
Governor Baldwin early in August, the 
Commission is comprised of eleven men 
from as many fields of endeavor who 
serve without remuneration. 

Charles E. Rolfe, of New Haven, 
Assistant to the President of Southern 
New England Telephone Company and 
one 


new expanding 


General 


of Connecticut’s foremost execu- 
tives in the field of public relations, was 
appointed chairman. 

John J. Egan, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and C. Mars- 
den Bacon, president of the Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association, were ap- 
pointed to represent labor and agricul- 
ture. The remaining members of the 
Commission represent the eight coun- 
ties of the state. They are: 


Theodore H. Beard, vice president of 


the Dictaphone Corporation, Bridge- 
port; Paul V. Hayden, power engineer 
for the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, Francis 
president of the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Mills, Stafford Francis S. 
Murphy, general manager of the Hart- 
ford Times, Hartford; J. R. Neill, presi- 
dent of the Watertown Manufacturing 
Company, Watertown; Willard B. Rog- 
ers, president of the Bond Hotels, Hart- 
ford; A. E. Payson, president of the 
American ‘Thermos Nor- 
wich; and Charles E. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the New Haven Road, New 
Haven. 


Danielson; Luce, 


Springs; 


Company, 


ALLIES’ WARTIME AIRCRAFT 


1914-1918 


Reading from top to bottom: 
1. Spad 
2. Sopwith Camel 
3. De Haviland 
1. Sopwith Dolphin 
). Bristol Fighter 
6. Farman Bomber 
7. Nieuport 


‘This is an eleven-man commission,” 
Chairman Rolfe said, at the first meet- 
ing. “Our success depends upon the 
work of every member. We do not in- 
tend to duplicate the work of any local, 
state or federal organization or agency. 
But rather, we must function as a co- 
ordinating and stimulating body. We 
must reinforce the work of existing groups 
where this is desired and where it will 
benefit the state. We must aim to pro- 
vide services which are not now avail- 
able to new industries or existing indus- 
tries.”” 

Industrial development is but one 
phase of the Commission’s fourteen- 
point program. But because the expan- 
sion of industrial activity is the key to 
improved economic conditions in Con- 
necticut, the Development Commission 
undertook a survey which promises to 
produce far-reaching 
1940. 

What industries can operate profit- 
ably in Connecticut? What advantages 
does the state offer in raw 


results during 


materials, 
markets, transportation and distribu- 
tion? What supply of skilled and intelli- 
gent labor is available? What plant 
facilities are available in Connecticut? 
And many buildings could be 
adapted ‘o new and diversified indus- 
tries?’ Why do companies leave Con- 


how 


necticut? Why do new industries want 
to locate in the state? 

These are questions which the survey 
answers; questions which should pro- 
vide a substantial foundation for the fu- 
ture industrial development of the state. 

Further, this material should render 
valuable aid to local chambers of com- 
merce and planning boards which are 
concerned with the sound development 
of their communities and, 
portant, should provide future General 
Assemblies with indisputable facts to 


more im- 


consider when legislation which might 
hamper future community development 
is presented for enactment. 

Manufacturing is Connecticut's great- 
est single source of wealth and the De- 
velopment Commission’s industrial ex- 
pansion program is designed to encour- 
age existing concerns to manufacture 
new products as well as to secure new 
and diversified industries for the state. 

In matters relating to aviation, the 
Development Commission relies on the 
collaboration of the Aéronautical De- 
velopment Commission so that genera! 
and specialized knowledge may be com- 
bined to the greatest advantage. 




























SEA, Zam AIRCRAFT CONTROLS 


Identified with the aircraft industry from its earliest 
days, NORMA-HOFFMANN pioneered many of the im- 
portant bearing types now accepted as standard in 


aviation practice. * * * * Today, almost every repre- 
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sentative builder of aircraft, engines, instruments, 
and equipment—including the United States 
Government- employs NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION 
BEARINGS to insure safety and long, uninterrupted 
service. * * * * Typical NORMA-HOFFMANN Aircraft 
Bearings are here illustrated. Write for the general 
oe Engineering Catalog which describes 108 distinct 
series embracing over 3000 sizes—a PRECISION 


BEARING for every load, speed and duty. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


PRECISION BALL. ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 
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FACTS Not Everyone Knows 


(Continued from page 22) 





as far as we can go by automobile in a 
long day’s drive. Connecticut compa- 
nies send engineers and salesmen to cus- 
tomers in distant states overnight by air, 
holding and getting new business not 
previously available because of dis- 
tance — or rather time. Safety has be- 
come the prime objective of the airlines. 
They have flown over 600,000,000 
passenger miles without serious injury 
to a passenger, an amount of travel 
equal to taking 250 passengers from 
Boston to Los Angeles every week day 
for three years. Nearly 2,000,000 pas- 
sengers were carried last year. The av- 
erage distance each passenger flew was 
about 400 miles. 

But this schedule air line flying is 
only one part of the transportation 
field. While transport lines flew their 
ships about 81,000,000 miles in 1939, 
carrying 1,900,000 passengers, the aérial 
taxi services flew about 83,000,000 miles 
carrying about 1,300,000 passengers. 
Add to this another 70,000,000 miles 
flown by airplanes in private use and 
the 1929 total jumps to some 230,000,- 
000 miles of flying in the United States. 

These flying figures throw some light 
on the rapidly growing interest in the 
creation of additional airport facilities, 
particularly when considered beside 
some added factors. At the end of 1939, 
there were 12,829 certificated aircraft 
reported in the United States. Officials 
of the Civil Aéronautics Authority re- 
cently predicted the sale of 50,000 
planes to private owners within the next 
five years. Add the increase in scheduled 
air transport traffic (1939 was 40% 
above 1938) and the growth in aérial 
taxi service, to say nothing of the 
expansion of flying school operations if 
the Civil Aéronautics Authority plan to 
train 20,000 young men and women as 
private pilots during each of the next 
four years is carried out. 

Manufacturing-wise, what is going 
on? From total sales of some $75,000,000 
in 1929, aviation manufacturers sales 
slumped to about $45,000,000 at the 
depression low. But the recovery has 
been rapid aided by growing demand 
for commercial transports, export busi- 
ness, and increased emphasis on aircraft 
in national defense. Sales in 1939 totaled 
a bit over $200,000,000; 1940 estimates 
range up to, and in some cases over 
$400,000,000. Back-log of orders at the 
turn of the year is generally placed at 
around $650,000,000. 
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Significant to New England are two 
facts. First, when the last official figures 
on wage earners in aviation manufac- 
turing were published late in 1938, an 
area within 400 miles of Hartford in- 
cluded 53 per cent of the total. Second, 
the aircraft and engine manufacturer 
spends 25 to 60 cents of his sales dollar 
with his suppliers. Possibly, the average 
is 35 to 40 cents — and it has been in- 
creasing under the pressure to step up 
production. Here then is the market of 
such interest to the large and small 
businesses throughout Connecticut and 
New England which make such a vari- 
ety of aviation equipment, parts, ac- 
cessories and materials. 

But what of the war situation in 
Europe? Is that largely responsible for 
the boom in aviation manufacture? Will 
there be a collapse should an early 
peace be declared? When factors as 
numerous as those effecting aircraft 
production are involved precise answers 
are impossible. But there are known 
facts that have an important bearing. 
First, our own national defense program 
is providing an enlarged back-log. 
Combined Army and Navy purchases 
of aircraft in 1934-5-6 were approxi- 
mately 500 ships per year. In 1937 and 
1938, it was doubled to 1,000 units 
annually. In 1939, Congress authorized 
the present Army Air Corps expansion 
program to increase personnel and 
equipment to an active force of 6,000 
aircraft. In mid-February, General 
H. H. Arnold was quoted in the press 
as saying that it would take 17 months 
to complete this plan. Meanwhile, 
the Navy seeks an increase in its Air 
Forces to approximately 4,500 active 
ships, making a prospective total of 
over 10,000 active aircraft in both serv- 
ices. 

Past experience indicates the replace- 
ment of Army and Navy aircraft on 
approximately a three-year life basis. 
Obsolescence due to increasing speeds 
and engine power is an important factor 
in such replacements. This would mean 
an annual replacement to maintain the 
enlarged Army and Navy air forces of 
some 3,300 ships each year. The fly 
in the ointment may be that Congress, 
having built up our air power, may 
minimize the importance of replace- 
ments in the immediately following 
years until deterioration or public 
opinion again force action. 

Against this picture of our own na- 
tional defense in the air, European deliv- 
eries of military aircraft from early 1939 
through January, 1940, are reported 
at about 1,100 units, with the probabil- 
ity that the total may be raised to 4,000 
units by the end of 1940. 


Recent reports indicate that the Brit- 
ish and French have been discussing 
the purchase of 3,000 pursuit ships and 
up to 8,000 bombers for delivery well 
into the second half of 1941. Probably 
the industry can produce 10,000 to 
11,000 units of this character within 18 
months, but several other considerations 
must be in the minds of aircraft manu- 
facturing executives with whom such 
plans have been discussed. 

To what extent can they afford to 
tie up their capacity with such orders. 
There are foreign markets for com- 
mercial aircraft in which they are 
interested — markets which are ex- 
pected to increase with the rehabilita- 
tion of foreign air lines when peace 
comes. There are other foreign custom- 
ers for military aircraft. There are 
record orders on the books from our 
domestic airlines for new air transport 
equipment. These markets represent 
continuing business which the aircraft 
companies must wish to retain. Then 
there is the question of an unexpectedly 
early peace. A large section of American 


industry remembers the deflation of 


plant and the cancelled orders after the 
1914-18 World War and is not anxious 
to become involved in similar problems 
again. Finally is the question of pay- 
ment. The Johnson Act now prohibits 
the granting of credit to belligerents. 
If the British and French spend their 
cash for 10,000 airplanes, will they 
have enough left for food and other es- 
sentials? This seems to point to a focus 
on the question of getting credit. 

The answer beyond 1941 is not clear. 
Until then, manufacturing activity in 
aviation will maintain a high rate 
from present orders, both from abroad 
and for our own military, naval and 
commercial organizations. Beyond 
that, activity may continue for some- 
time. 

Certainly, aviation manufacture will 
not stop, even with an early peace in 
Europe, because of the domestic and 
foreign commercial and military aircraft 
which are a peace time need. Air 
transportation has already made it 
possible to open up a new South 
American oil field. Machinery and 
pipe were flown in where neither high- 
way nor railway could go. Placer min- 
ing dredges have been flown in to 
previously inaccessible mines, piece by 
piece, and in a fraction of the time, at a 
fraction of the cost, of other means of 
transport. 

To bring it nearer home, air trans- 
port has placed Connecticut within 
four or five hours of millions of people 
living as far west as Detroit or as far 

(Continued on page 37) 
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AVIATION 
cooks TO GONNECTICUT 








For precision aircraft and engine parts, special tooling and equip- 
ment, aviation looks to Connecticut. Here, nearly two hundred manu- 
facturing organizations are equipped to produce aviation materiel. Their 
experience is rooted in the tradition of fine workmanship which has 
gained fame for Connecticut firearms, machinery, electrical equipment 
and timepieces. Aviation manufacturers have found that here in Connect- 
icut their requirements are understood — that here are sources of supply 


for materials, accessories and parts upon which reliance can be placed. 


To Connecticut have come aviation manufacturers to build their plants 
and to establish their homes. Here they have found a friendly govern- 


ment encouraging private industry, a balanced state budget, stable 





labor conditions, a favorable tax structure without sales, income or divi- 
dend levies, a vocational training plan maintaining Yankee skills and pre- 
paring young men for employment. Here they are close to financial, 
shipping and export-buying centers. Here is the philosophy of careful, 
precision workmanship soessential to aviation manufacturing. Connecticut 


is a good state in which to buy —or, better still, in which to work and live. 


CONNECTICUT AERONAUTICAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


STATE HOUSE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 


The Commission is composed of nine business executives, experienced in aviation, engaged in engineering, insurance, the law or manufacturing. These men 
serve the state without compensation, devoting their time as Commissioners to the development of aviation and the aviation industry in Connecticut. 
Harvey L. Williams is engineering consultant to the Commission and administers its activities. Inquiries concerning sources of aviation parts, materials, 

supplies or equipment, about factory locations or space, or other information will have prompt and confidential attention. 
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All Akout Sewing 


Sewing, while infrequently so classified, 
is a truly delightful occupation. The peculiar 
feeling of deep peace and contentment which 
comes stealing over one as one strives to 
thread a needle, or to bring two ragged 
edges into suitable juxtaposition, is difficult 
to define and impossible to duplicate. For 
this latter operation I’ve been told that pins 
are commonly used, but I rarely have any 
luck with pins. Fast-drying glues, such as are 
produced by LePage or du Pont, ought to 
work very well, but somehow they do not 
seem to. Glue is a very difficult medium in 
which to work. 

The needle is very important. The best 
needles are probably produced in Redditch, 
England; but the English do not equip their 
needles with eyes any larger than those of 
our own native manufacturers, so you can 
safely purchase American needles. No larger- 
eyed needles are to be found in the world. 

Next comes the thread. Thread is made of 
various materials and some is probably 
better than others. You will doubtless use a 
thread that can be found in the house. Black 
is the best kind, but it is rarely available 
unless you are mending something white. But 
don’t worry about color — it isn’t important. 
I have some gray pants — heavy wool ones 

that I mended beautifully in dozens of 
places with some fairly fat blue thread, and a 
tan shooting coat with one pocket tastily 
worked around in black. Both do as well as 
though red or thread had been 
employed. 


orange 


Try to procure a thread which, when cut 
or broken, does not have one long hairlike 
piece sticking out. That piece is the thing 
that most interferes with the threading of the 
needle. It has a most annoying way of 
striking the metal at one side or the other 
of the eye of the needle and then glancing off 
to the outside of the eye. If one of those 
antennae of thread has ever glanced toward 
the inside of the eye, it has not been brought 
to my attention. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the man who can 
find, at the same time, a suitable length of 
carpet-thread and a needle with a very large 
eye. Carpet-thread is simple, strong, and 
unassuming, besides being plainly visible in 
all lights. 

The knife comes next. With the great 
number of designs so finely executed by our 
leading cutlers, there should be no difficulty 
in procuring a proper shape for the work in 
hand. The butcher knife is a little on the 
large side, and the smaller kitchen knives are 
usually in no fit condition for really fine 
work, The sheathknife is the one most 
commonly used. The blades found on such 
knives are classified as pen, spear, clip, 
sheepsfoot and spay. Use the one that seems 
to suit your individual style best. Scissors, 
too, are sometimes used. 

The pipe should be of well-seasoned briar 
preferably of bent shape and having a bit 
sufficiently strong to resist the pressure of 
exasperated jaws. To my mind neither the 
cigarette nor the cigar has any place in the 
mouth of the seamster, though I once saw a 
woman tennis champion making very lovely 
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RAIL ™ 
SPLITTERS 











Wherein various Yanks hold forth each 
month with their own personal views — 
on any subject that suits them 


lace (the kind you do with a shuttle) while 
smoking countless cigarettes which she lit 
one after another. Smoke, then, either a 
cigarette or a cigar while making lace, but for 
serious work stick to the bent briar. 

Thimbles are — well, it’s difficult to know 
what to say about thimbles. They all seem so 
small! First find your thimble. Then place 
it carefully on the largest finger it will go on, 
and push with that finger; no other finger will 
do as well. By this I don’t mean you can’t 
steer the needle better with some other finger 

you can steer it better with any other 
finger, but not so comfortably. 

Now, with the garment to be mended in 
position on the bed, you are ready to begin. 
Sewing on buttons is the easiest. Procure a 
button somewhat like the others on the 
garment. Stick the needle through the cloth 
about where a button used to be, and sew 
through a hole in the button. Pull tight, and 
keep going until all the holes in the button 
are full of thread or the thread is too short 
to sew with. Then cut the thread off, taking 
care to prevent the severing of the button. 

If you are closing up the ripped seam in 
the seat of some trousers, place the edges of 
the rip together about the way they look as 
if they ought to be and sew through right to 
left, left to right, right to left, and so continue 
until the seam is entirely closed. You will 
find the stitches near the end of the seam 
much longer than those near the beginning. 

The mending of pockets and of linings 
offers far greater difficulties than the opera- 
tions just outlined and, to tell the truth, I’ve 
never been very successful at it, so let’s get 
right back to trousers. Suppose your canvas 
shooting breeches have acquired one of those 
large rectangular tears. Bring the edges 
together (here’s where that glue would come 
in handy) and use what may, for all I know, 
be called the over-and-over stitch. Keep it 
up and sew, and sew and sew, and tuck in the 
ravelled threads and keep on sewing. When 
and go on 
sewing. After a while you will come to the 
end of the tear. Then secure the thread end 
fully, cut the thread, and look at your handi- 
work. You'll be surprised. 

In cases where the job is very long, and 
some of them are, it is well to take a little 
rest before the work is completed — quite a 
while before — and a good long rest. And 
while you are resting, leave the work severely 
alone, on the dining-room table, or your 
wife’s dresser. Frequently you will find that 
the work is better and more easily completed 
in this manner. 


you come to the corner, turn it 


P. P. Pitkin 


Our Other Webster 


New England is justly proud of the mighty 
Daniel Webster. His fame is bright in the 
annals of history. Yet there is one great book 
in which Black Daniel’s name is only a short 
entry under “Biographical Data.” The 
other Webster’s name is on the cover. That 
volume is, as you have guessed, the Dic- 
tionary. A man who wrote a book which has 
sold millions of copies simply can’t be over- 
shadowed. Here’s to Noah W.! 

Noah Webster was quite a lad and did a 
great deal more than just think up defini- 
tions. He entered Yale College in the Class 
of 1778. If ballots had been cast then on 
“most likely to write a dictionary,” he would 
not have received one vote. No one could 
have suspected it. Noah was anything but a 
grind. He loved to dance and had an-eye for 
a good-looking girl. The halls of Old South 
Middle echoed to his practicing on the flute 
and fife. Like the man in the nonsense rhyme. 
he was qualified “‘to teach two young tutors 
to toot. 

One day in 1775 the fife came in handy. 
General Washington arrived in New Haven, 
on his way to take command of the Conti- 
nental Army at Cambridge. As all Yale men 
will agree, the General was making a mis- 
take. New Haven would have been far better 
for so historic an event, and the Army should 
have been moved down. Nevertheless, Yale 
being broadminded then as now, the student 
militia turned out and paraded in the Gen- 
eral’s honor. In the van of the column was 
Noah Webster, fife at lips, favoring George 
with a spirited rendition of “Yankee 
Doodle.” Later Noah shouldered a musket in 
the Revolution, but seems to have seen no 
action. He was destined to be engaged where 
the words, not the foe, were thickest. 

The career Noah chose earned him the 
title of The Nation’s Pedagogue. He pro- 
duced a grammar, a reader, and a speller, 
widely used in American schools. Then he 
tackled the terrific task of his dictionary. It 
was as monumental a structure as the ark of 
the earlier Noah, and, like the animals, 
words and definitions went in two by two. 

It is not recorded whether Noah’s work 
received the same criticism as that of his 
rival, Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was com- 
plained to by an indignant old lady that 
there were naughty words in his dictionary. 
“Why, Madam,” thundered the Doctor. 
“you must have been looking for them!” 
But there is a story, doubtless apocryphal, 
concerning Noah’s care in defining words. 
According to this tale, his wife caught him 
one day with a girl (not young enough) 
seated on his lap. ““Why, Noah,” cried Mrs. 
W., “I’m surprised !”’ “No, my dear,” replied 
the lexicographer. ‘“‘J’m surprised. You're 
astonished.” 

A patriotic service, begun that day when 
he played the fife for George Washington, 
was crowned by the great dictionary. There 
Noah Webster put the King’s English into 
good American. 

Fairfax Downe) 














How to Be Hated This Summer 


Hints to city people having homes in the country 

1. During the winter forget to pay the 
bills you forgot to pay last summer; country 
people do not need money; they have 
gardens. 

2. Two days before you arrive in ‘June, 
telephone your odd-job man and give orders 
for work that will keep him busy for a week. 
Be short and snappy with him; also tell him 
you won’t pay but 25 cents an hour this 
summer, instead of the usual 30. 

3. When you get to your place, reprimand 
your man for not having done all the work. 
Don’t be easy on him; he is nothing but a 
day laborer. 

4. Start the summer right by letting little 
Junior have a good fight with the boy on the 
farm down the road. Laugh and say: “He is 
just full of high spirits,” 
plaints. 

5. Keep up your old habit of calling the 
year-round people “hicks”? and “‘rubes,” or 
at least “natives.” 


if there are com- 


6. Hire a local girl as your maid and dis- 
charge her after two days, because she 
doesn’t know how to wait on table. Use the 
party line to tell your friends how stupid the 
local inhabitants are. 

Hire another girl and pile all the work 
you can on her. These farm girls are healthy 
and strong, and besides, they ought to be 
glad to work in a city woman’s home and 
see how things are done in the right way. 

8. Give some old clothes to the people 
down the road. Even if they do have a big 
farm, they must be poor. 

9. Let little Junior throw stones at the 
passersby. 

10. Do not reprove your daughter when 
she laughs at the country girls; tell your 
friends, via telephone, her cute remarks. 

11. Walk into a few houses and demand 
that they sell you their old furniture for 
almost nothing. They do not appreciate 
antiques. 

12. Raise the roof if the local dealer sells 
you a spool bed marked Grand Rapids. He 
didn’t say it was old, but he is a cutthroat 
and cheat just the same. 

13. Run up a few bills. 

14. Scold the tax collector, the assessors, 
the selectmen, and the dog warden for 
raising your taxes. Tell them what you think 
of a town that robs the summer people, who 
do so much for it. 

15. Make it a point of complaining every 
few days about the quality and price of the 
milk you get. 

16. Let your oldest boy spend his spare 
time making some farm girl think he is in 
love with her. 

17. Get into a quarrel with the selectmen 
because they oiled the road just before your 
big party. 

18. Collect all the local scandal and tell 
it to your friends. Add a few touches if they 
make a better story. Your version will soon 
be all over town. 

19. Hire a carpenter and plumber from 
the city and explain that you can’t trust the 
local workmen. 

20. Get mildly soozled in public. 

C. M. Webster 


Advancing Frontiers 


The frontier a vanishing element? Right 
here in New England we are faced with an 
advancing frontier, and all the New England 
states are concerned in it. 

Ride through the countryside and see the 
countless abandoned farms. In many cases 
it was fire that drove out the owner — too 
poor to rebuild — and let the wilderness in. 
But fire is not the only abetment to the 
frontier. There is an element that reaches 
to the very basis of our Yankee philosophy. 
We pay exorbitant taxes on the real value of 
our property that our children may have the 
benefits of an education that will open their 
eyes to the fact that there are greener pas- 
tures than ever can be found on New Eng- 
land hillsides. When they have sought these 
pseudo-greener pastures it is seldom they 
will return to the homes of their childhood. 

As to the so-called movement from the 
city to the farm. A misnomer — for in New 
England, at least, it is chiefly the migration 
of the low income families from mill towns 
who seek the suburbs — not the real coun- 
try. In time many of these people will find 
the cost of transportation so high that they 
return to the city. The advancing frontier 
has met with very little competition from 
this source. 


I can set before you many concrete exam- 
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ples based on my own knowledge of facts. 
I can take you to a deserted schoolhouse 
where my grandfather was one of sixty school 
children; there are only two in that whole 
district today. Just eight years ago we used 
to have a successful corn factory located two 
miles from our house; now we have to haul 
our corn twelve miles. The local corn fac- 
tory couldn’t possibly secure enough acreage 
in this district to run a successful business 
today. 

In Maine it has been found necessary to 
abandon certain towns. The population and 
amount of taxable property have diminished 
to a point where they cannot exist as a cor- 
porate unit among other towns. But in 
Maine there are two groups that have de- 
feated the frontier on several points. Oxford 
and northern Cumberland counties have 
been chosen by a group of hardy Finnish 
people, farmers and lumbermen, who have 
begun to revive doomed farms and keep 
taxable property from going out of existence. 
The other group, of course, is our summer 
tourists. 

That is the story of New England’s fron- 
tiers as it stands today. Can we educate our 
youth to renew the battle with the frontier, 
or will the gray birches overrun all our 
fields indeed? 

Myron McIntire 
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The World’s Playground 

Isn’t it great to be in Miami? gaily inquire 
many dapper little signs displayed in buses, 
automobiles and shops throughout the city 
of glamour and pleasure. 

It’s grand, I ruefully acknowledge, if 
you’re a resident, or a tourist with plenty 
of cash. 

Another sign, with this modest announce- 
ment, also frequently confronts one: Miami 
— The World’s Playground. 

And to this I retort: “A playground, 
for the loafer; a burying ground, for the 
worker!” 

Yes, ma’am-from-the-North! It depends 
on whether you are a worker or a loafer. If 
you’ve the price of a return ticket, and an 
income of fourteen dollars or more per week, 
I'll classify you as a loafer, for with that 
income you can exist without struggling. 
Five dollars for your room, seven for meals, 
and do as you please with the remainder. 
The interior decoration of the room, or the 
giant roaches cavorting around your dresser 
drawer may not please your Yankee taste. 
Nevertheless, plenty of Miami visitors live 
and like living on fourteen dollars weekly. 
Whether you have two dollars or two hun- 
dred dollars left after your weekly expenses 
are paid, you are a loafer, and for you that 
cheerful little slogan, Miami — The World’s 
Playground, is okay. But, if you are a worker, 
I insist the slogan be revised as mentioned 
above. 

Being one of the workers, I speak feelingly. 
And, in my lengthy and tormenting search 
for my job, I met dozens of other “‘floaters”’ 
from various states, who exclaimed with 
equal frankness. ‘‘Curb”’ girls, “‘juice”’ girls, 
hostesses, cooks, housekeepers, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, cashiers, salesgirls, waitresses 
— all agreed that for every job there were a 
hundred applicants. And that, nearly al- 
ways, the salary, working conditions and 
hours were awful. 

Granted that this is true of many other 
cities, and that Miami, having seasonal busi- 
ness, is justified in demanding the limit in 
hours of work. The real reason for tough 
working conditions here, however, is (as 
I’ve been told repeatedly) because so 
many Northern “floaters” flock here every 
winter; and by their extreme willingness to 
work for almost nothing, lower the standard 
for everyone, including “‘locals.’”’ A news- 
paper advertisement like this is common: 
“Northerner will take anything for room 
and board; secretary, housework, tutor, 
companion.” (Male and female, it appears, 
yearn most for a job as “‘companion.”’) 

I’m not particularly interested in working 
conditions as such. I’m writing this for 
Northern women who think (as I did) that 
because they are well trained in some work 
they have a right to pack the bathing suit, 
shorts and sun-tan oil, meander down here, 
and walk right into a good position. This is 
for those who think (as I thought): “I'll at 
least support myself.” That’s what you think! 
I’ve met many girls who found that they 
couldn’ t, and that it did not take the nest egg 
long to disappear when the cash book 
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showed entries on the disbursement side 
only. 

When you think of Florida, perhaps you 
think first of hotels as job possibilities. But 
these jobs are apt, you'll find, to be arranged 
for “up North” in the fall or summer. 
Moreover, you'll be informed, the same 
staff returns year after year. 

Furthermore, can you blame Miami for 
giving Miami jobs to Miamians? That is 
the custom. 

I’ve learned plenty during 
months’ stay in Miami. A “‘true confession”’ 
of my experiences would fill a book and 
might save some a little grief. But skipping 
that, believe me, come March, there’ll be 
one less floater battling for existence here on 
this ““World’s Playground.” 


my few 


Mary Thorn 





County Jails Are Crime Breeders 


I wonder how many know that this 
magnificent institution, Sing Sing, is the 
Mecca of young initiates of crime, wistfully 
scanned across the cluttered streets of life 
from the enclosure of little country jails. 

Here in the Windham County Jail, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, where I minister, 
there have been an amazing number of 
come-backs or returns, and other New 
England chaplains admit the same situa- 
tion, especially in Massachusetts and Maine. 
The warden here looks for Joe, Charlie and 
Hank at a certain time each year, late fall, 
to get “put up for the winter.” 

These men are older, perhaps forty to 
sixty, and rather than kick about the lonely 
New England cities in the cold, prefer to 
spend the time in a red-brick jail, steam- 
heated, with corn-beef hash and eggs for 
breakfast, baked beans every Saturday night 
without fail, a game of cards with the boys 
on a plank, a sing around a rickety piano 
with buddies who clown and dance. 

To many whom I see year to year, this is 
poor man’s hotel for the winter, and they 
gladly get drunk, get fresh with a cop, 





commit some petty misdemeanor so the 
kind judge will “send them up” till spring. 
April and May are rather jovial months, the 
harsh winds have petered out, the snows 
have run off and they can manage to keep 
body and soul together for another six 
months. 

If the older men do not mind a few months 
in jail as a place of refuge from the bitter 


January winds, is it incredible that younger 


men from weary streets and desolate homes 
should sometimes look wistfully toward 
free board and room and _ steam-heated 
rooms, nice shower baths? 

We talk about hero worship and what it 
does to boys. It is nothing compared to the 
emotions in youths who mingle with a 
Sing Sing graduate. I knew one such. He 
presented a tremendous problem to me, and 
should not have been permitted to mingle 
with raw and callow youths at any time. 

Here he was —a big shot from the big 
house, clever mentally, powerful physically, 
bragging crime as the way out of all human 
troubles, destroying faith not only in Amer- 
ica’s institutions but destroying a_ boy’s 
faith in womanhood and childhood. 

*“Racketeers are looking for an experi- 
enced man who knows the works, can take 
the gaff and put away a small stretch and 
still keep his shirt on. The guy who got a 
sheepskin from Sing Sing and kept his trap 
shut can go places when he gets his liberty 
again. He’s graduated from a real school, 
and so can get big money and handle big 
checks.” 

In normal times, of course, these boys 
would not pilfer trivial articles from the 
stores and so go to jail and give rapt atten- 
tion to the blatant trumpet-calls of ““The 
Destroyer.” In normal times they would 
laugh at him and move away. But not 
today. 


After years of unemployment, weeks of 


disillusionment, hunger, fruitless search for 
a living, they will listen to anyone who 
passes along and offers to solve the problem 
of living for them. The hotter the speech, 
the better! The ground is fertile for the Big 
Noise from the Big House. 

Can boys be classed as criminals who only 
go to jail because there is absolutely no 
other place for them to go when the winter 
winds blow and their blood starts to freeze? 

And — is it right for kids from rural farm 
lands to mingle promiscuously in jail with 
such men as ““The Destroyer’’? 

And why are our county jails practically 
abandoned by all healing and constructive 
agencies, the commencement of the road to 
crime, and all our means and money spent 
on our large state jails when the prisoner 
has hopelessly succumbed, in for life or must 
face the chair? 

Unless the rural and small suburban jails 
are taken in hand, their eager, restless in- 
habitants, in many cases more sinned 
against than sinning, are going to “grad- 
uate”? some day, sure as fate, into Warden 
Lewis Lee Lawes’ magnificent structure 
where the things are available which the 
boys are demanding and do not get! 

Rev. Philip Jerome Cleveland 
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FooD REVIEW 


By Imogene Wolcott 


I. A short time the annual maple 
sap season will begin. The sap flow means 
money and jobs to many New England 
farmers. In late February and early March 
the sugar maples are tapped, and from the 
outer ring of the tree, the part that grew the 
year before, comes the sweet, delicate sap 
that is boiled down into delicious maple 
syrup. 

Whether you flap a jack, griddle a cake, 
or stack your wheats, now’s the time! Pan- 
cakes with new maple syrup is a breakfast 
treat that will have the family mopping up 
hot cakes like truck drivers at a lunch 
wagon. 


“Ye Loaves and Fishes,” 500 recipes compiled by 
the Unitarian Women of Gardner, Mass. 
Price, $1.25. 

This attractive recipe book tells you how 
to make such mouth-watering dishes as Egg 
White Custards, Perfect Custard Pie, Coffee 
Flummery, Fried Peppers, Excelsior Soup, 
Anchovy Puffs and Sweet Pickled Limes. 


Old Time Concord Recipes, compiled by the 
Trinity Church, Concord, Mass. Price, 50¢. 
This slender volume of choice recipes 

begins with Cherry Bounce and ends with 

Callie Ames’ Oyster Soup. The original word- 

ing of many of the recipes has been retained. 

For instance, the old-time version of “‘season 

to taste”’ reads, “If not palatable, add what- 

ever it requires.” 


Baxter’s Finest Fancy Horticultural Shelled Beans 
about 13¢ for a Number 2 tin. Baxter's 
Finest Corn Hearts — about 11¢ for a 

Number 2 tin. 

If you’ve eaten only dried shelled beans, 
then you have a surprise in store for you 
when you open a tin of Baxter’s Finest, 
fresh from the vines. These brownish-red 


beans with their rich nut-like flavor are 
grown in Maine and canned right out of the 
shell. H. C. Baxter & Brothers (Brunswick, 
Maine) make succotash, too, from cream 
style golden bantam corn and fresh shelled 
beans. This succotash is truly Yankee. Lima 
beans, they say, are not the real McCoy. 
The Baxter people also pack Corn Hearts, 
the germ or essential) and best part of 
golden bantam sweet corn without the 
tough kernel skin. Old fashioned corn 
chowder, made with Corn Hearts, is a 
satisfying dish for a chilly day. Here’s the 
recipe: 

2 slices salt pork 

7 onion 

4 medium potatoes 

1 pint milk 

7 can Corn Hearts 

salt and pepper to taste 

Cut pork into small pieces and fry golden 

brown. Remove pork from fat if no one likes 
the pieces floating in the chowder. Fry onion 
slightly in fat. Add potatoes diced and enough 
boiling water to simmer about 15 minutes, 
then add one can of Corn Hearts. Cook about 
5 minutes slowly and add milk. Do not let 
boil after adding milk. Serve with Educator 
Crax. 


CorFFEE SURVEY 


Only 40 per cent of all the people who 
serve coffee make it properly, according to a 
recent survey. (“A survey,”’ says a well- 
known food writer, “is when inquisitive 
people go around asking questions of perfect 
strangers to get answers for the guidance of 
food products’ purveyors.”) Well, here’s a 
chance to conduct your own kitchen survey. 
As a coffee maker how do you rate? 

Is your coffee pot scrupulously clean? Is 
your coffee ground correctly for the brew 
you favor? Is it fresh? Do you use 2 to 3 level 


tablespoons of coffee for each measuring cup 
of water? Do you use freshly drawn water? 

Properly made coffee will double your 
coffee pleasure. 


Deep Sea TREASURES 


Toward Lent’s end you'll be doubly ready 
to go angling for new table thrills. Hunt no 
farther than your local store that sells 40- 
Fathom fish. There you’ll find fresh fillets, 
salt, smoked and canned fish and fresh- 
frozen fillets with their fresh-caught flavor 
sealed in at the water’s edge. A 40-Fathom 
mackerel fillet, delicately browned and 
served hot with johnnycake, makes a wonder- 
ful breakfast. 


BLUEBERRY Upsip—e Down Cake 
(A delicious Maine recipe) 


2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup brown sugar 

4 cup blueberry syrup 

1 medium sized tin of Maine blueberries, drained 

3 ege yolks, beaten 

1 cup sugar 

‘) tablespoons blueberry syr up 

7 cup flour, sifted 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

3 ege whites, beaten stiff 

whipped cream 

Cook together butter, sugar and % cup 
blueberry syrup from a tin of blueberries until 
sugar is dissolved. Cover the bottom of a 10- 
inch baking dish with all the blueberries. Pour 
the cooked syrup over berries. Make a batter 
by beating together egg yolks, sugar and the 5 
tablespoons blueberry syrup. Sift flour, baking 
powder and salt and add. Fold in egg whites 
Pour mixture over the blueberries and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 45 minutes. 
Serve upside down topped with sweetened 
whipped cream. Serves 5 


Apple Annie Asks: 


Q. What well-known variety of the apple 
family originated within 12 miles of Boston 
and has a stone marker to mark the spot 
where the original tree stood? 

A, The Baldwin apple. The marker stands 
in Wilmington, Mass., near the Woburn- 
Burlington lines 

Q. Who discovered the first Baldwin 
apple tree? 

A, Benjamin Thompson (Count Rum- 
ford), while surveying for the Middlesex 
Canal. He gave some of the apples to 
Colonel Loammi Baldwin, who was in 
charge of building the canal. The Colonel 
liked them so well he gave some to his 
friends, who referred to them as Baldwin 
apples. 

Q. The name of the aristocratic Count, 
who discovered the Baldwin apple, lives 
today in millions of kitchens on what 
product? 

A. Rumford Baking powder 
phate baking powder. 

O. In what dish, beloved by New 
Englanders, are native apples and baking 


a phos- 


powder both used? 

1. Apple Dowdy. Enough firm tart 
apples, as peeled and quartered, to fill an 
earthen pudding dish. These are sprinkled 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THUMBNAIL TRAVELOGUES 


JAPAN by P. D. Perkins 


“Japan has been 
called the land of 
topsyturvydom. 

. Street cars, 
automobiles, buses 
and bicycles all 
move to the left in- 
stead of to the 
right, and waving 
the hand as we 
say goodbye in 
the United States 
means ‘Please Come’ in Japan. 

*‘Japanese books begin at what we call the 
end and the word ‘finis’ comes where we put 
the title page. The footnotes are printed at 
the top of the page and the bookmark is 
inserted at the bottom. A Japanese key 
turns in instead of out and Japanese carpen- 
ters saw and plane towards instead of 
away from themselves. At the hotel one tips 
the proprietor not the waiter. In building 
a house, the roof is constructed first and the 
houses in a district are numbered according 
to the order in which they are built rather 
than in accordance with their position on 
the street. 








“For one accustomed to buying flour by 
the sack or the barrel, eggs by the dozen, 
potatoes by the bushel, and milk by the 
quart, Japanese customs seem trying. Meri- 
canko, or flour, is bought a pound at a time, 
eggs are sold by weight, and, like potatoes, 
two or three are purchased at a time. Milk 
is sold by the ‘go,’ one ‘go’ being equal to one 
gill. 

“In newspapers I read of fighting in 
China . . . but there is none of the feverish 
excitement and unusual restrictions such as 
I experienced in Washington in 1918. 

“There is a feeling of friendliness and 
rather than experiencing the slightest dis- 
courtesy, I am oftentimes given a seat in a 
crowded bus merely because I am a for- 
eigner. 

“But I wish Japan were just a little nearer 
Vermont and maple syrup and apple pie and 
johnny-cake.”’ 


CANADA by Fred Copeland 


I went back to a long verandah and inter- 
viewed a man whom I took to be a trustee 
of the British Museum, but later learned 
that he was a Shakespearean actor. 

“A charming view of the little island in 
the river,” I began firmly. 

“Sir,” said he, rising with a masterful 
sweep of his arm up and down stream, “‘the 
immortal pageantry of France, England and 
North America has passed over the silver 
thread of the old Richelieu out there.” 

“Indeed, I had no idea . . .” 

“Yon island you mention, sir, was named 
Ile aux Noix by Samuel de Champlain, 
himself.” 

“Tllinois,” I tried brokenly. 
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Airminded! Sick of New Eng- 
land! Well, take a swing around 
to some of these ports—it’s easy 
nowadays you know. Wish we had 


room for these manuscripts in full. 


** Fel-o-no-wa, sir, from the nut trees which 
were then there. Great men of history knew 
that little garden in the river. . . . Louis- 
Joseph de St. Véran, Marquis de Montcalm, 
Bourlamaque, Lord Amherst, Schuyler, 
Montgomery, Arnold, Major General Fred- 
erick von Riedesel, Provost. Why, sir, the 
first regiment of regulars that set foot in 
North America built a fort there in * 

“Is there a fort on that island now?” I 
interrupted. 

“Can't you see the red roof of the officers’ 
barracks under the elms at the far end of the 
island? It cost millions to Old England 
over a hundred years ago.” 

“TI could take you over, M’sieu’ in my 
bateau a& rames.” 

I looked around; Henri, one of the wait- 
ers, had been overhearing us. 

**T shall take him over,” said Shakespeare. 

We stormed the drawbridge, portcuilis 
and formed on the parade within. No, it was 
a little college, a little monastery with 
cloistered low stone buildings as trim as the 
day they were built. 

“Here is an unparalleled opportunity to 
study the construction of an ancient fortress, 
sir. From the parade inside, the works rise 
to the rampart and parapet, thence down the 
scarp wall to the moat and again out of the 
moat by the counterscarp wall to the glacis 
where we stand.” 

“Sir,” I told William, “this is the first 
time I ever knew what some of those words 
meant, although I have often come across 
them in my winter reading.” 

We manned the ramparts, looked down 
under the giant elms, watched the Richelieu 
turn to silver far up toward Lake Cham- 
plain, and then surrendered the fort. 

Things were equally mellow in the little 
hotel when we returned. Someone was sing- 
ing a melodious old voyageur song in French 
from a half-open doorway. I tiptoed over 
and peeked in. A young chevalier of the old 
régime was reclining at ease in a rude chair. 
He was singing to entertain himself. He did 
not see me. I tiptoed back and leaned 
against a doorway. Here was someone at 
last who knew the secret of life. 

Suddenly the singing stopped, and I heard 
the chair move. I hastily began examining a 
frame of Indian arrowheads on the wall of 
the barroom. In fact, I looked so hard my 
host came forward and presented me with a 
tomahawk head as a going-away present. Per- 
haps it was a gentle hint; he had sometime 
before lost two arrowheads from the frame 


MARTINIQUE by Priscilla T. Campbell 


St. Pierre, of 1902, 
was a thriving sea- 
port town of thirty 
thousand. Gaugin, 
the artist, had 
lived there shortly 
before when it was 
considered the wick- 
edest city in the 
Caribbees. Even 
so, he shocked the 
natives. The women 
of Martinique then, whether native, French, 
or creole, were considered the most gorgeous 
in that glamorous part of the world. They 
still have a haughty yet soft-eyed something 
Elinor Glyn found a word for in the Naughty 
Twenties. 





In 1902 a great volcanic eruption occurred 
and left the place in ruins. Some of it has been 
rebuilt, but for the most part it is a place of 
enchanting ruins made doubly enticing be- 
cause they have not been exploited. 

If you stay over, they will entertain you 
at one of the exclusive beach clubs about 
which island life pivots — informal little 
beach houses with sketchy arrangements for 
bathing changes and a casual dining room 
in the style of the open air dance halls one 
sees all over the New England countryside. 

Perhaps you have friends who live here. 
In that case you are met at the pier with 
what seems an excessive cordiality. The men 
are incredibly well tailored in white suits 
and pith helmets, and the women have the 
glossiest tan you ever saw. They carry you 
off in an American automobile, home to a 
bungalow buried under flowers you can 
hardly get from a florist at home. On the 
shady porch you have a rum drink, followed 
by delectable food served by soft-footed West 
Indians. 

Then more drinks, while you answer ques- 
tions about home, especially what’s going on 
in New York. 

You can’t sail, of course, without look- 
ing into the club again; they’re so proud 
of their clubs. So it wasn’t surprising 
that Capt. George Barendse of the Statendam, 
our cruise ship, should have planned a gala 
dinner in honor of the new Martinique gov- 
ernor, P. Spitz, on board ship, which was 
pretty much duck soup to the homesick 
exiles who left us finally and reluctantly in 
the last tender. 


CALIFORNIA by Alice Beach 


A favorite pastime at California dinner par- 
ties is to discover what section of the country 
each guest represents. And if you ask a West- 
erner whether he can “spot”? a New Eng- 
lander, he'll probably say, “Sure thing!” 
Pressed for a reason he may hedge a bit and 
say, ““We-e-ll, there’s something about them. 

. . They’re different from us. Nice people 
of course, but different.” Here in the Far 
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West, hospitable, friendly souls accept us 
New Englanders, and give us cordial wel- 
come for temporary or permanent sojourns, 
but they seldom understand us. We keep 
them continually guessing, they complain. 
And they only look puzzled, and a little 
pained, when we assure them that guessing 
is a good old New England custom, which, 
to our way of thinking, adds spice to living. 
We “guess” we'll go swimming tomorrow, 
or take a walk, or write a letter. In an uncer- 
tain world like the present, how can anybody 
say positively, “I'll do this and that next 
week” 
was.’ The best laid plans you know. 

But we dare not talk like this often to 
Westerners. It’s safer to listen while they 


or “I'll never be as foolish as Mary 


expound their philosophy of life which ranks 
honesty and frankness very high. The impor- 
tant thing, they tell us, is always to say 
just what you think. “But what if it need- 
lessly hurts somebody’s feelings?”” we ven- 
ture. “Oh, well, that’s good for them,” they 
retort. So, true to our New England nature, 
we change the subject, and talk about the 
California weather or some other safe topic. 

The world is changing rapidly these days, 
and New England has changed too. But a 
much-travelled person remarked recently 
that New England seems now to be the only 
section of our great country where the word 
“tradition” still commands any respect. 

Thinking this and some other things over, 
some of us have planned a cure for the vari- 
ous ills afflicting our nation. All Americans, 
we’ve decided, should arrange to be born in 
New England. 

This happy cure for our ailing nation pre- 
sents a few practical difficulties, but with 
philosophical blindness we can completely 
ignore them. The proper balance of quali- 
ties is now assured to each individual by our 
plan. We leave it to wiser sages to conquer 
the mechanical details necessary for carry- 
ing out the scheme. 


MEXICO by Virginia Randall 


Mexico is delight- 
ful at any time of 
the year. It has 
very little seasonal 
weather that af- 
fects travel on any 
of the regular tour- 
ist routes. (And by 
the way, I strongly 
urge you write to 
the Conoco Travel 
Bureau, Continen- 
tal Oil Building, Denver, for their free route 





map before you start. List the cities you want 
to see and they'll route you throughout.) 
The so-called rainy season, from June to 
October, does not affect the Pan-American 
Highway, though some of the out-of-the- 
way by-roads may be muddy. No notice is 
taken of the afternoon and evening rains 
that are simply light showers, except to keep 
a raincoat handy. The showers are of short 
duration and one almost looks forward to 
them, for they keep the grass so startlingly 


green, make the flowers more profuse and 





sweet smelling, and never slow the tempo of 
busy city life. 

It is hot but not oppressive in the tropical 
cities. In Mexico City the climate is so 
delightful it is known as “Perpetual Spring.” 
The special tourist season seems to be from 
October to April, yet during other months 
there are almost as many visitors. At all 
times the city is gay with fiestas, village 
dances, the opera, bull-fights, tennis, cock- 
fights, mountain climbing into snow, swim- 
ming and fishing in the Gulf or Pacific, golf, 
Aztec ruins to inspect, museums, and every- 
where carefree people bubbling over with 
fun and laughter! 


GUATEMALA by Frances E. Waterhouse 


About eighteen 
months ago one of 
the Maine news- 
papersfor which I 
worked asked me 
to interview a na- 
tive son home on 





vacation. Russell 
V. Waterhouse of 
Kennebunk, I 


learned, had spent 





twenty years in 
the Central and South Americas, in the em- 
ploy of the United Fruit Company. R. V.soon 
convinced me that my early ideas were all 
wet. He was right. After nearly a year’s 
residency on the west coast of Guatemala, 
C.A., ’'m completely sold on the tropics. 
Nowhere in the world, I believe, is a 
more cosmopolitan group assembled than 
right here in Tiquisate. Americans from 
nearly every state in the Union, French, 
Dutch, British, 
Mexican, Canadian and Latin American: 


German, Scandinavian, 
They drew me into their harmonious circle 
with a spontaneity which I found delightful 
New England is well represented. The entire 
management of United Fruit in Guatemala 
rests on the capable shoulders of a Boston 
Heyl. The wife of A. L 


Bump, under whom the affairs of the com- 


man, Henry T. 


munity approximate the smoothness of an 
automobile insurance policy, calls Massa- 
chusetts home. There are bachelor boys and 
married couples from New Hampshire and 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Maine. The 
agricultural office has a peach of a stenog- 
rapher from Boston and my very fine next- 
door neighbor hails from Connecticut. 
More than once during a recent vacation 
in the States I was asked: “‘What in the world 
do you find to do down there?”’ Looking over 
my list of engagements for the next few 
days I read: three teas, two dinners, movies, 
golf, wedding in Guatemala City, formal 
dance on Saturday night. A formal dance 
in Tiquisate is something. ’Long about nine, 
after a buffet supper, the crowd begins to 
step to the tunes of a marimba brought aown 
from the city. The eight or nine Indian 
musicians are seemingly tireless. Hour after 
hour the sad sweet music throbs on. There 
are frequent trips to the swank lounge and 
around midnight refreshments of tamales 
and coffee are served. And for those who 
want it, the stepping goes on until dawn 














FACTS Not Everyone Knows 
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south as Richmond. These people may 
reach southern New England for their 
vacations in no more time than it takes 
to go from New York to Boston by 
train. 

With the increase in airport facilities 
of the next few years, new local busi- 
nesses, servicing, storing and repairing 
aircraft, will come into being. New 
resorts will be made accessible. Indus- 
trial areas will become accessible to 
more customers. Airport and hangar 
construction may take on new impor- 
tance. Employment in aviation, now 
estimated at about 100,000 is expected 
to reach eight to nine times that figure 
in ten years. But no one has yet dared to 
estimate the employment that may be 
made in the collateral activities which 
will grow up with the advance of 
which New 
England can have a large share by 


aviation activities in 


location, natural assets and the particu- 
lar abilities of its people. 








Commercial Transport 


(Continued from page 26) 


up signals that actuate the light on the 
dashboard as it passes over the signal 
zone. 

A new crew takes charge of your 
Mainliner in Chicago. Weather reports 
both from stations along the ground and 
other planes in flight again have been 
studied and a new flight plan worked 
out for the division ahead. The gasoline 
and oil tanks of the plane have been 
refueled and the plane’s mechanical 
condition re-checked. Soon you are 
aloft again, your berth is made up and 
you drift off to sleep with Cheyenne the 
next stop, five hours and a thousand 
miles away. 

In the morning, you awaken over the 
salt-whitened sands of Nevada’s desert 
sparkling below your plane and break- 
fast on bacon and eggs while flying over 
the fertile Sacramento Valley. 
forty of 
every airplane in flight 


Unseen men them for 
were lending 
a hand every mile of the way and when 
you step from your Mainliner in San 
Francisco and the word flashed back 
across United’s radio network that the 
Continental had arrived on time a 
tribute to their efficiency and to their 
knowledge of their jobs as well as to the 
pilots who did the actual flying. 
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TIDDLE DEE UM-BUM-BUM 
Here Comes the Man With the Big Bass Drum 


BY SIGURD WALDEMAR HELLSTROM 


W. ALL TURN to Archibald 


M. Willard’s immortal masterpiece, 
“The Spirit of ’76,” as the emotional 
and inspirational symbol of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Now let us analyze this 
famous painting, which hangs today in a 
public building at Marblehead, Mass. 
It depicts the fife and the drums leading 
the charge of an eager band of soldiers, 
who are intent upon placing their colors 
on a British breastworks. 

When we think of the history of the 
United States we generally start back 
with the opening conflicts of the Revo- 
lution — Lexington and Concord! What 
memories these names bring back. And 
we do know that it was the fifing and 
drumming of Francis Barker, Luther 
Blanchard and John Buttrick in the 
stirring old half-time piece, ‘White 
Cockade,”’ which led the courageous 
band of liberty-seeking men as they 
went out of Concord to meet the British. 

And so, today, when the shrill notes of 
the fife and the martial beats of the 
drum are heard, are there any mortals 
with souls so dormant that they are not 
thrilled to even a small burst of enthusi- 
asm and patriotism? 

While we had many drum corps in 
the period between 1776 and 1885, it 
was in the latter year that half a dozen 
intrepid fife and drum corps got to- 
gether and formed the nucleus of what 
is today The Connecticut Fifer’s and 
Drummer’s Association. 

This half dozen corps met in Middle- 
town, Conn., in 1885, and competed 
against each other in a spirit of good 
fellowship, with no prizes being awarded. 
This early get-together constituted what 
is today the mammoth annual Conven- 
tion of the Association. Of these corps 
who were active in the ’80s, the Matta- 
tuck Corps of Waterbury is the only 
corps which is still organized and active. 
They turn out for parade work and had 
one of their most active years in 1935 





during the Connecticut Tercentenary 
celebrations. 

In the early years all the drum corps 
were of the “Ancient” class. Let me ex- 
plain, to the uninitiated, what is meant 
by ‘‘Ancient” in drum corps work. This 
classification does not mean, as first 
impression might indicate, age alone. 
The “Ancient” class denotes full-barrel 
snare drums, large 2-stick bass drums 
and generally ““C” or “‘B flat’’ fifes, with 
all selections played at a tempo of 110 
beats to the minute. 

The art of snare drumming is not as 
simple as it may look to the layman in 
the street. A good snare drummer must 
master twenty-five individual rudiments 
with all their accents, to fit into the pres- 
ent day corps. In 1930 the Connecticut 
Fifer’s and Drummer’s Association se- 
cured the original plates of the Strube 
drumming book from a descendant of 
Gardiner A. Strube, who in 1869 had 
his system of drumming approved by 
the United States Army at a meeting at 
Fort Columbus in New York Harbor. 
This system has been set up as the 
standard for the Association and all 
corps are judged accordingly. The 
drumming rudiments in their correct 
order are the following: 1. Long roll. 
2. Five roll. 3. Seven roll. 4. Nine roll. 
5. Ten Roll. 6. Eleven roll. 7. Thirteen 
roll. 8. Fifteen roll. 9. Flam. 10. Ruff. 
11. Single drag. 12. Double drag. 13. 
Single ratamacue. 14. Double ratama- 
cue. 15. Triple ratamacue. 16. Flam 
accent. 17. Flamacue. 18. Flam tap. 


(Left to right) ‘‘Pop” Smith, Plainville Corps, 
one of the charter members of the Connecticut Fifer’ s 
and Drummer’s Association 

Champion baton twirler of them all — Clarence 
Walker of the St. Paul’s Corps of Kensington, R. I. 
S. W. Hellstrom, Major of Lancraft Corps. Note 
uniform from traditional Colonial times 

Lancraft Drum Corps on parade at Mt. Vernon, 
| 2 


19. Single paradiddle. 20. Double para- 
diddle. 21. Flam paradiddle. 22. Flam 
paradiddlediddle. 23. Drag paradiddle 
No. 1. 24. Drag paradiddle No. 2. 
25. Lesson 25. 

In the period between 1909 and the 
present time, the two leading corps in 
the “Ancient” class have been the Yales- 
ville Corps of Yalesville and the Lan- 
craft Corps of New Haven. The latter 
corps has won more State Champion- 
ships than any other corps in the Asso- 
ciation. The Lancraft Fife and Drum 
Corps was founded in a barn on the 
banks of the Quinnipiac River in 1888. 
Captain Lancraft, a leading name in the 
oyster industry for many years, bought 
new uniforms and instruments for the 
boys and they in turn named their 
organization the Lancraft Fife and 
Drum Corps. Their early leader was 
Frank Howard, who labored _pains- 
takingly with green recruits and turned 
out a prize winning corps. Today, at 78 
years of age, Frank Howard can still 
out-drum a large majority of the com- 
petitors of teen ages. 

The Lancraft Corps turned out some 
of the leading exponents of the snare and 
bass drumming arts. The two outstand- 
ing snare drumming champions turned 
out were George Gallagher, in the years 
between 1910 and 1915, and Danny 
English, between 1925 and 1930. Other 
Lancraft snare drumming champions 
included Hallie Kling, Earl Sturtze and 
William Moriarity, the present State 
champion. Bass drumming champions 
include Martin C. Kling, Ray Brinley, 


Joseph Sheeahan, Ted Symons, Riley 


Marks and _ the 
George Cullen. 
This colorful corps with its long span 
of active competition is one of the rea- 
sons for the country-wide interest in 


drum corps. 
In 1900 the ‘“‘Modern”’ class of fife 


present champion 


(Continued on page 13) 


































FOOD REVIEW 
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with brown sugar and dotted with butter. 
A sprinkling of Slade’s cinnamon and nut- 
meg and a dash of salt are added. Enough 
boiling water is added to cover the bottom of 
the dish. Then a well-shortened biscuit 
dough is placed over the top. The dowdy is 
baked 2 hours in a slow oven or until the 
apples are deep and red and almost solid. 
Dowdy should be served warm, with heavy 
cream, sweetened with nutmeg. 


For That New Maple Sugar 


Map e Sauce For Ice Cream 
1 pound maple sugar 
7 cup light cream 
2 tablespoons honey 
2 tablespoons (1 oz.) butter 


Boil all together until it forms a soft ball in 
water (234° F.). Do not stir after it begins to 
boil. Remove from fire and serve on ice cream. 


Map te Divinity 
1% cups maple sugar, packed 
4 cup cold water 
7 teaspoon vinegar 
1 egg white 
44 cup chopped nuts 


14 teaspoon salt 


Boil sugar, cold water, and vinegar to hard 
ball stage (240° F.). Let cool while beating egg 
white stiff but not dry. Pour syrup on slowly 
while beating. Continue beating until creamy, 
add nuts and salt. Drop from the point of a 
teaspoon onto waxed paper. 


Map te Butrernut Fupce 
2 cups maple sugar, packed 
V4 cup corn syrup 

\% cup light cream 
7 tablespoon butter 

\% cup butternut meats 

¥% teaspoon salt 


Boil sugar, corn syrup, and cream until it 
forms a soft ball in water (234° F.). Be careful 
not to stir after boiling starts and keep crystals 
off sides of pot. Remove from fire, add butter, 
cool until lukewarm and stir until creamy. Add 
nut meats and salt and pour into greased pan. 
Mark into squares while still warm. 


Mapte Wax or “SuGar on SNow” 


A sugaring-off party often marked the end 
of the run of sap, and was a celebration in 
which the whole neighborhood joined. This 
tradition is carried on today, sometimes by gay 
parties in the sugar-bush or by annual gather- 
ings of Yankees who have left the country for 
the city, but who find pleasure in reminiscing 
over the days when they helped empty sap 
buckets or brought fuel for the fire under the 
iron kettle where the sap was kept boiling for 
hours until it could be stirred down and made 
into cakes. 

But no matter what the setting is “sugaring- 





off” is done in this way: Have ready a pan of | 


hard packed snow or shaved ice. Boil syrup (or 
sugar with a little water added to it) until a 
little dropped on snow will become waxy. Each 
person may be supplied with an individual pan 
of snow or several persons may use one large 
pan. Each person has a dish of hot syrup and a 
teaspoon used to dip the syrup onto the snow. 
The waxy sugar often formed grotesque figures 
on the snow and the hand of fate was often 
seen in the initials of one’s future mate. Dough- 


nuts and pickles accompany the sugar, the first | 


may be used for dunking but the latter are | 


eaten to overcome the sweet taste so that one 
may begin all over again. 


Preferred by New Englanders 









—for over 35 years! 


NEW ENGLANDERS are mighty particular about the coffee they drink. 


That's why La Touraine Coffee has become such an outstanding favorite! 


Over the past generation its tantalizing 


aroma and rich... full-bodied flavor 


have filled millions upon millions of 


cups with real, genuine pleasure. 


We know you and your whole 
family will get greater enjoyment 
from this different . 
coffee. Why not order a 


. . finer 


pound today? 


e You might as well 
have the Best! 





Old Sugar Camp Brand 


VERMONT MAPLE PRODUCTS 
NONE BETTER 


Vermont Maple Products Company 
South Royalton, Vermont 











FOSTER HOMESTEAD 


1822-1940 
NORTH CALAIS, VERMONT 
Maple Syrup, fancy best quality. Delivered New 
England and North Atlantic states, gallon $3.00; 
seven far Western states, gallon $3.80; all other 
states, $3.30. 
Also Maple Sugar and Cakes 











At the Base 
of Mt. Monadnock 


Maple sugar season 
begins last of March. 
Come and spend « 
week-end. Have some 
new syrup on snow! 
Mrs. Chas. W. Bacon 
Tel.: Jaffrey N. H. 243 





A mild, delicate fle- 
vor different from 
other fish cakes. 
Ready to fry for 
quick, delicious low 
cost meals. Ask your 
grocer today for this 
famous brand. 




















“YE LOAVES AND FISHES” 


A book of 500 tried and true recipes by the 

Women of the First Unitarian Church of 

Gardner, Massachusetts. $1.25 Postpaid. 
Write: Mars. A. A. Bent, Pres. 


oman’s League (Alliance) 


21 Kendall Street, Gardner, Mass. 











Bann 


BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 

way of preparing this famous New England dish. 

Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 

just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid- 

neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots 
Ask your Independent Grocer or write to: 

H. C. BAXTER & BRO., 1 Maine St., Brunswick, Me. 









Best possi 


cause bl 
of severa 


Catalog 
Ready March 1! 


Fully illustrated, 
showing special 
footwear and cloth- 
ing for fisherman 
and camper, also 
special fishing 
tackle 


L.L. Bean, Inc. 
207 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 


ble 
ger flavor be- 
ende 

| varie- 














R-E-D-E-N-G ROCKY RANCH 


Choice Maple Syrup, shipped by Express or 
parcel post. N. H. Grade A and B according to 
N. H. Bureau of Market specifications. 
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To he ghlen 
lhe ert ymentl 


of your visit to New York 


Stay at The Biltmore 


Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
uriously appointed; dining 
rooms, of highest quality; 
service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient; the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 

Single Rooms, $5,00 up 

Double Rooms, $8.00 up 

Suites, $12.00 up 
THE BOWMAN ROOM 


for Dancing and Entertainment 
at Dinner and Supper 


THE 


BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., N. Y 


Direct elevator and stairway 
connections with Grand Central 
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Hotel 
ARI 


97th Street 
and West End Avenue 
New York City 


A KNOTT Hotel 


Only *@00 


Daily 
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for 


* Room with private bath 
* Radio 

* Solarium 

* Gymnasium 

* Swimming Pool 


* Convenient to 
everywhere 


Equally Low Weekly Rates 
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WHAT'S IN A 
NOISE? 


Byy, there’s a cartoonist’s para- 
dise for you. Many’s the night we’ve chased 
bears out of our back yard that turned out 
to be chipmunks — captured a_ bearded 
burglar that turned out to be the mop 
leaning against a creaking radiator, and 
bawled out the kids for scampering down 
to the pantry when the good old Mazda 
40 revealed no more nor less than Tommie, 
the cat, pushing a tiny mouse around among 
the finger bowls. 

And now James McCarthy, Secretary of 
the Hotel Association of New York, tells 
us that hotel managers down there are out 


once again after the various sources of 


noise that get their guests out on their night 
walks. They’ve found that automobile horns 
and fire engines, wise-cracking cab operaiors, 
car radios, brakes, peddlers, and crate open- 
ers, make noises that are readily distin- 
guished from rustling curtains, the news- 
paper you left by the window, Johnny’s 
watch, the bathtub next door, and Yale 
““stewdents’” winning the Princeton game 
all over again, 

This noise hunt is a tribute, we think, 
to the good sense and good will of the hotel 
managers. It’s not an easy thing to get up 
in the middle of the night, after a long hard 
day, and tell some cab driver to go chase 
his radiator cap over on the other side of the 
park because your guests want some sleep. 
But that’s what they are doing and more 
power to them. Gossip has it they are really 
getting somewhere. 

We hope, though, they don’t get it too 
quiet. Quiet — real quiet —is the worst 
noise in the world. It’s just then that a quiv- 
ering oak leaf in the tiniest summer breeze 
gets you up and ready for the coming hurri- 
cane. Nobody ever slept when there weren’t 
one or two of the old familiar noises around 
to keep him company. New York wouldn’t 
be New York to us without, for example, at 
least a few horses’ hoof beats on the asphalt 
pavements. We never hear those here in 
the country any more. 





A NEW HISTORY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Title: “A Synoptic History of the Granite State,” 
by Bartlett 
Contains 140 rare old portraits; completely up to 
date. Price $2.50 
Write: JOHN H. BARTLETT, Portsmouth, N. H. 








cA Real Home — 


If the need has arisen through illness, or separation, or 
whatever ,we meet it with areal home for your child. 
Abundant food, individual care, school work. Rates 
Reasonable. Information on request. Address: Mr. and 
Mrs. Rosert A. Wacc, Lisbon, Maine. 


For personal interview 
NA GA RDA phone Malden 3375, 
Miss Ethel W. Wage. 
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QRTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


® ° 
You'll Thoroughly Enjoy 
a Between-Season Holiday 
of rest and relaxation at this delightful Inn, where 
outdoor recreation, indoor entertainment and an 
atmosphere of serenity fill days with happiness 


Traditional New England Hospitality 


A. GorRDON Moopy, Manager 








Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 
ROOMS from $3.00 
2 


E. G. E1rsenman, Manager 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 
NEW ENGLAND 


and enjoy the interesting background 
that is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, 


Connecticut you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 


**4 Traditionally Fine Hotel” 


Criype Jennines, Proprietor 





Cards, stationery, advertising, labels, paper, 
circulars, photo and movie titles, tags, et« 
Save money the Yankee way. Sold direct from 

the ftactory only Junior Outfit 
$8.25. Senior outfits $16.55 up. Do 
popular raised printing like en 
graving with any press. Print for 
Others, Big Profits. Easy rules 
sent. Write for free catalog of 
outfits and all details 
































Connecticut Rules the Court 


BY ERIC W. MODEAN 


March— Month of Basketball Championships— 
Sees This Game as Popular as Ever 


Wiarre is the best school- 


boy basketball played in Yankee land? 

That’s easy. The honor goes to Con- 
necticut with Rhode Island a formidable 
runner-up and the rest of the states a 
considerable distance behind the lead- 
ers, in the following order: Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Maine, and New 
Hampshire. 

This rating, of course, isn’t neces- 
sarily conclusive, but it’s a viewpoint 
that receives impressive support from 
the records of the annual New England 
tournament for high schools, sponsored 
by the New England Secondary School 
Principals’ Association. If you still re- 
fuse to be convinced without being 
shown, then head for Portland, Maine, 
come March 14, 15 and 16, and see for 
yourself. That’s when the next tourney 
will be held and even though the entries 
are unknown at this writing it’s certain 
that Connecticut will be favored for top 
honors. 

Connecticut teams have captured the 
New England title no less than eight 
times since the tourney was inaugurated 
in 1921 and the Nutmeggers have 
gained the finals twelve times. Massa- 
chusetts boasts four title conquests and 
Rhode Island has three, while Vermont, 
Maine, and New Hampshire are still 
trying. 

The New England tourney was first 
sponsored by Tufts College at Medford, 
Mass., from 1921 through 1926, then 
occurred a hiatus of four years before the 
event was resumed by the New England 
Association, after agitation by William 
Doyle of Newport, R. I., an enthusiastic 
cage fan. 

The late Dr. Austin Barclay Fletcher, 
°76 of Tufts, donated a beautiful, ex- 
pensive trophy for the tournament, on 
the condition that his gift become the 
permanent possession of the school win- 
ning it three times. New Haven Com- 
mercial, Brockton, Meriden and Rogers 
have two legs each on the trophy. 

New Haven Commercial won the 
first title in 1921 and repeated in 1924. 
Bristol captured the coveted champion- 
ship in 1933 and then followed a long 
string of Nutmeg rulers of the chalked 


court, Bridgeport Central in 1934, 
Meriden in 1935 and 1936, New Haven 
Hillhouse in 1937 and Manchester in 
1938. Brockton, Mass., won in 1922 and 
1926, Fitchburg, Mass., in 1923, Rogers 
of Newport, R. I., in 1925 and 1931 and 
Northampton, Mass., in 1932. 
Nutmeg domination of the 
became so pronounced, leading to all- 
Connecticut finals in 1934 and 1935, 
that steps were taken to give the other 
states a chance by placing Connecticut 
entries in the same bracket, thus elimi- 
nating one of them before the finals. 
Connecticut also dominates the team 
and individual records of the tourney. 
Probably the greatest team ever to com- 
pete in the court classic was the Bristol 
High array of 1933. Certainly it was the 
most powerful. Coached by the astute 
Tommy Monahan, one of New Eng- 
land’s foremost athletic mentors, the 
Bell City team of that year set four 
standards. It shot the most baskets for 
a single game, 28; the most baskets for 
a tourney, 65; the most points for a 
single game, 63; and the most points for 
a tourney, 151. 
Other team marks are: Most fouls for 
a single game, 15, by Westfield, Mass., 
in 1938; and most fouls for a tourney, 
35, by New Haven Commercial in 1921. 
Three of the individual records were 
created by a member of that Commer- 
cial quintet of ’21, namely, Ray Bot- 
winik. He shot most baskets for a tour- 
ney, 23; 
and most points for a tourney, 80. Two 


tourney 


most fouls for a tourney, 34; 


marks are held by Jack Martland of 


DeLaSalle of Newport, R. I., who shot 
most baskets for a single game, 15; and 
most points for a single game, 31. The 
other mark is held by William Kobera 
of Westfield, Mass., who shot most fouls 
in a single game, 14, in 1921. 
The New England tourney, 
claimed, helps to standardize basketball 
throughout the builds up 


it is 


six states, 


rivalries and promotes good fellowship, 
and puts officiating on a more even 
basis in all sections. These claims sound 
fine in theory, but if they’re the yard- 
stick of the tourney’s success, then the 
event has proven a failure. 
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Tense moment during the basketball battle be- 

tween Browne and Nichols of Cambridge and 

Rivers School of Brookline, both prep schools, 
recently 


With rare exceptions, the other states 
can’t measure up to Connecticut in 
basketball And the rivalry 
waxes so hot that bitterness usually re- 
sults. Lastly, officiating in the various 
states is drastically conflicting. A Massa- 
chusetts official, for instance, places an 
entirely different interpretation on the 
rules than a Connecticut arbiter, and it 


calibre. 


will probably always be so. 

Many changes have been wrought in 
the game in recent years; the three- 
rule, the the 
foul shooting rule and the restrictions on 
charging and the 
most the 
elimination of the center jump, which 
came to pass for the 1937-1938 season. 
almost 


second ten-second rule, 
face-guarding. But 


controversial one has been 


Coaches are unanimous in 
condemning the removal of the center 
tap. ““They can give the game back to 
the that 
became more or less of a classic. There’s 
no doubt but what this change took 


Indians,”’ was one comment 


much color out of the sport and turned 
it into “race 
basketball. 
One highly successful coach told the 
writer that his teams formerly scored 
between 50 and 70 per cent of their 
points on center plays. Now the per- 
centage is negligible. The game today is 
simply a case of “grab the ball and 


horse” or “firemen” 


shoot.” It is reported that even the tap 
off after held ball will be removed next 
season. 

As far as the schoolboy game is con- 
cerned, the elimination of the center tap 
produced one thing of value. In many 
instances it paved the way for the use of 
more boys in competition. Manchester 
(Conn.) High was one of the first to 
recognize the terrific physical strain of 
the current super-charged brand of play 
and developed two teams to play in 
alternate quarters with a few additional 
reserves for good measure. 

This two-team system brought Man- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except th: of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








APOLOGIES to Abby L. Wilder. This column last 
month should have said that applicants should register 
with the N. H. Unemployment Bureau rather than with 
Mrs. Wilder, who is Director. We now find that there is 
also a fine Memorial in Boston, called the Morgan Me- 
morial, at 89 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, whose business 
is finding jobs. So take a look in there when that last 
nickel disappears. Benefiting now from the Social 
Security Program are all workers who earned $200 or 
more in the calendar year - amounts paid are de- 
termined after filing your claim. Take your Social Se- 
curity os with you to your nearest Social Security 
office. JF 

[AM THE MOTHER of four children and am anxious 
to earn. Am A-1 darner and mender. Send your stock- 
ings to me. I will furnish materials and do work for 35¢ 
an hour, and return C.O.D. Recommendations fur- 
nished if desired. JM401 

WANTED: For a few months, a handy man who can 
paint and tend garden and yard. Must be honest and 
temperate, willing and able to do good work. If there is 
such a man who would be willing to exchange work for 
board, room, and a small weekly wage, I would be glad 
to hear from him. JM402 

WANTED: A tenant who appreciates home and garden! 
Reasonable rent expected for electrically-equipped 
house, with garage, easily accessible to Boston. Avail- 
able April 1 to November 1. JM403 

VERSATILE YANKEE bachelor. Protestant. 36 years 
old. Energetic. Tenor soloist. Interested in music, elo- 
cution, and floriculture. Three years as sales clerk in 
dept. store; 12 years as office clerk in large manufac- 
turing concern. College grad. Fine with young people. 
What do you need? JM404 

WOULDN'T SOME motherless family like homemade 
bread, socks darned and things kept picked up in ex- 
change for shelter, a sense of humor and enough cash to 
keep this forty-year-old lady in shoes? JM405 

JEWISH YOUTH from city would like a job, beginning 
around April, on a farm, or at any outdoor work. Ii 
you're interested, could tell you more about himself. 
JM406 

AN UNUSUAL REQUEST from a small fishing town 
in Maryland with regard to a music class formed origi- 
nally by WPA. Funds from same having been discon- 
tinued, this class is most anxious to get its instructor 
back so they can continue their studies. Their plan is to 
get 200 honorary members at $15 each. If this doesn't 
seem sound to you, your advice will be appreciated. 
JM407 

WANTED. Competent, trustworthy, refined, N. E. 
woman as working housekeeper. Single lady. C harming 
home, Connecticut seashore. Every convenience. 
Reasonable salary. Courteous consideration to right 
person. Position about April 1. ]M408 
PROTESTANT-CHRISTIAN,  Scottish-American 
young man: loyal, alert, with college training and scien- 
tific experience, will pay 5 per cent of salary for a year to 
anyone whose offer of a position is accepted. JM409 
TROUBLED WITH NERVES; mental disturbances or 
degenerative disease. Want health, good home for life in 
exchange, housekeeping, nursing, A nerally useful serv- 
ice. Write fully, send photo. JM41 

SELF-STARTING YANKEE (30) with these assets: 
education, ideas, experience in sales correspondence, 
selling, with M.D., no fear of hard work, knowledge and 
love of books and good writing, wants job in N. E. 
town. Salary secondary to opportunity and location. 


JM41 
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YOUNG WOMAN, with many ars’ experience teach- 
ing riding in both Eastern and Western private schools 
and camps, desires position involving horses, journalism, 
or what have you? Intelligent, cultured, can type, good 
driver. Best references, and will travel anywhere. JM41 


HORSEMAN DESIRES ye year-round position, either at 
breeding farm or at private stable or estate, having had 
experience at both with saddle, driving, and ‘draft horses. 
Have handled and cared for stallions, brood mares and 
foals. Schooled three gaited saddle horses and trained 
colts. Understand farm werk. Farm-reared. Single, sober, 
trustworthy. References. JM413 

CIRCUMSTANCES NECESSARY secure handyman 
for outdoor work, grass cutting, small garden, furnace, 
all small repairs, country home, Connecticut seashore. 
April 1. Moderate wages, honest, dependability. All 
references required. ]M414 

PROFIT-MINDED EXECUTIVE, qualified for posi- 
tion of controller or treasurer. Capable of assuming 
complete responsibility for general and cost accounting, 
taxes, office management, budgeting cash and expense, 
and all corporate financial, accounting, and insurance 
matters. Resourceful, dependable. Protestant. With 
present manufacturer over ten years. J]M415 


YOUNG BOY, 20, would like outside work, interested 
in gardening, but willing to do anything. JM416 


THE HARVARD University Student Employment 
office has a number of registrants qualified and experi- 
enced as sailing instructors, sailing hands, musicians, 
tutor companions, companions, sports instructors, secre- 
taries, chauffeurs, and linguists. There is no charge to 
applicant or employer. If you a available positions 
for them write University Hall, Cambridge, Mass., or 
phone Kirkland 7600, JM417 


I DO MUCH WEAVING and am looking for firm to 
sell me colored linen thread for hand weaving. I buy 
quite a quantity, and through art shops or from people 
selling in small quantities, and pay too much. JF401 


IS THERE ANY GOOD CARPENTER in New Eng- 
land willing to make a loom for me with good specifica- 
tions and, maybe later, many more? Cash, of course. 
JF402 

WANT JOS connected with art work . . 
energetic, clean, wholesome . . 

. in early twenties. JF 403 

MAID, colored, not over 50. Plain cook, house work. 
Small country home 21 miles outside N. . Two 
adults, no children. Best working AS AS Own 
room and bath. State full details and references. $40 per 
month, JF404 

PLACEMENT BUREAUS for student and graduate 
employment are maintained at Brown University, Bry- 
ant Cem. Edgewood Secretarial School, Providence, 
= a Gibbs School, Johnson & Wales Busi- 
ness School, I. College of Pharmac y, and the R. I. 
School of tt . « « just in case you are stranded in 
R. I. If its N. H. you're corvng in, try Abby L. Wilder, 

“405 





- am bright, 
° good Yankee stock 








11 School St., Concord, N. 








YOUNG MAN, thirty-five years of age, designated for 
the Foreign Service, wishes job as proof reader. Three 
rere correcting freshman themes at University of 
Ainnesota and limited newspaper experience. Salary 
a consideration. JF 407 

MASSAC HU JSETTS Yankee, — schoolteacher (re- 
tired), middle age, would give light services, as: lady's 

companion, homekeeper, caretaker, secretary. Hopes 














for location either at West Coast or New England. 
Favorable opportunity more important than salary. 
South or West for winter. Highest references. FJ408 
HAVE HAD own antique shops, remodeled old build- 
ings into inns. Now have two ideas of business promo- 
tion that will flourish in the country ... given a place 
to grow in. Money of secondary importance to me, as 
would be happy in the work. Now located in New York 
City, much to my regret and discomfiture. Maybe by 
helping me to get these ideas going, I can help you, too. 
Do write. FJ409 


YOUNG MAN, 28, college education and some archi- 
tectural training, seeks permanent position in New 
England, pref. Vt. or N. H. Interested in architecture 
or allied field, printing or publishing, or small manufac- 
turing plant, but will consider other lines. Small salary 
to start if job has good future. Best references. JF 410 


NO ONE seems to want a nurse who is 50 years old 
I've 24 yrs.’ experience in all kinds nursing, can cook, 
keep house, drive a car, make quilts, knit — yes, milk 
cows and make butter. I'm discouraged . . . because I 
know there's “‘lots of life in this old gal yet.’ * JF 411 


NEW ENGLAND family of 6 desires the pe rmanent 
services here in California of settled, refined, unencum- 
bered, neat, clean housekeeper, first-class cook. Must be 
Protestant, C. S. preferred. Good references essential. 
Tired, fed up, disgusted with incompetent Western 
help. JF412 


I WANT middle-aged man, single or married, a able to to 
do light farm work, ——_ care of good horses. 
Good home available. Location, Vermont. Year-round 
lifetime job for the right party. JF413 


CHAUFFEUR — Am 20 yrs. old and in excellent 
physical condition. Do not use tobacco or liquor; have 
first-class chauffeur’s license (Maine). JF414 

AFTER JANUARY 15 I will take resters, semi-invalids, 
elderly couples tired of home keeping; or mothers who 
rather not live with married daughters, into my Florida 
home, by the week, month, or permanently. Profes- 
sional man’s widow. Practical nurse, dietitian — former 
Vermonter. Rooms limited all newly decorated. 
Doctor's refere nce. JF ‘41 5 





























WANTED: Job for ne xt summer on New England farm 
or in lumber camp, to keep in training for football. 
Wages no object. JF416 





PARTNER wanted by originator and owner of shop 
creating miniature reproductions of antiques nationally 
known and sold. JF417 


NEWSPAPER MAN who knows he is good — 25 yrs.’ 
experience from cub reporter to managing editor, who 
has written politics, sports, editorials, features — who 
left newspaper work for more profitable though less 
amusing publicity job — wants to go to city of not over 
75,000 in New England, New York, New Jersey, or 
South to edit newspaper, daily, weekly, or what have 
you... preferably near good college for women. 
References gilt-edged . want only good salary — 
not exorbitant one. Eager to get back in game where 
surroundings are pleasant . . . small city ideal. JF418 


I WILL MAKE present of a good beach-front building 
lot, 50 x 100, at beautiful Massachusetts beach, to a 
philanthropist who will finance the restoration of a pay- 
ing parking lot destroyed by 1938 hurricane. Advertiser 
has plenty of land but no money. JF419 

WANTED — Middle-aged couple to run a small farm 
in New Hampsiure on a partly cooperative basis. Some- 
one interested in a specialty such as chickens, goats, or 
maybe foxes. References, Please communicate. JJ401 
IS THERE A 15-30-YEAR-OLD-GIRL anxious to go 
to school in Brookline, Mass., or Boston, who would like 
room and board in return for helping with housework 
and children? JJ402 

WANTED — A real New England cook to open a Home 
Restaurant in a small college town. We have the location 
on Main Street, the house, and the opportunity exists 
for the right people to build up a good year-round busi- 
ness. A tenement is included, all at low rent. JJ403 
SCHOOLTEACHER desires change in occupation. 
Have had business education and experience. Drive and 
own car. Would consider salaried traveling work, re- 
search work, or work requiring organization ability. 
jj404 

YOUNG WOMAN desires position. Yankee. Experi- 
enced stenographer. However, would like something not 
strictly stenographic. Has had experience working as 
dietitian's assistant in summer camp. Has anyone any- 
thing to offer? JJ405 

YOURS will be a Happy New Year — with good read- 
ing. This Yankee mother of five will be happy, also, to 
enter subscriptions for you, or gifts for your frie nds. 
Lowest ‘“‘club”’ prices. Please write. JJ406 


























WANTED: Women to become teachers of the new tech- 
nique in rug hooking. 7 


KNOW A GIRL wanting part-time bookkeeping job. 
Lives in Boston, but willing go anywhere. Knows book- 
keeping A to Z. Has done payroll work and can handle 
payroll tax situation. JJ408 








HEAR YE! Hear ye! Young man will pay 5% of his 
salary for one year to anyone who furnishes him with 
information or recommendations leading to a beginner's 
job in a book store, publishing house, newspaper or 
library. College, refe rences, ideas. JJ 409 


ALERT YOUNG M. AN of zeal, vision, culture, wide 
experience, versatility, will consider change (Jan. or 
Sept. 1940) to suitable teaching or administrative 
position in junior college near Boston. Graduate study 
in political science, fellowship recipient, — active per- 
sonality, endorsement by authorities. Jja 


A YANKEE PRACTICAL NURSE would like to go 
South or travel anywhere, as a companion, or nurse to 
lady or gentleman. References, including doctors. JJ411 
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TIDDLE-DEE-UM-BUM-BUM 


(Continued from page 38) 





and drum corps came into the Associa- 
tion. This class embodies the quarter- 
barrel snare drum, one-stick bass drum 
and cymbals and they play at a tempo of 
120 beats to the minute. One of the 
oldest of the “Modern” class drum corps 
is the Father Matthew Corps of Hart- 
ford. They were, for years, the champion 
in their class, but in latter years have 
given way to the St. Paul Corps of 
Kensington, Y.M.T.A.B. Corps of New 
Britain and the Fire King Corps of 
Providence. 

Following the advent of the ‘“‘Mod- 
ern”’ fife and drum corps we next formed 
the fife, drum and bugle class. In this 
class there are many prize winning 
corps among which the following are 
always among the leaders: 20th Fleet 
Naval Reserves of Bridgeport, St. 
John’s of Noroton, Post 597 V.F.W. 
Corps of Ansonia. 

In the next class we have the piccolo 
and flute corps. Among the best of these 
we find the Center Flute Band of Bris- 
tol, T. M. Russell of Middletown and 
Silk City Flute Band of South Man- 
chester. The Association also has a bugle 
and drum class in which they have al- 
lowed a few of the better American Le- 
gion corps to join. 

One of the factors which augurs well 
for the future of the Connecticut Fifer’s 
and Drummer’s Association is the wide- 
spread interest of the Junior Drum 
Corps. Since 1928, 67 Junior corps have 
joined the Association. With this nucleus 
for future Senior corps the Association 
should perpetuate the “Spirit of °76” 
for many years to come. 

The annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Association is held on the first 
Saturday of August. The mammoth 
parade moves off at 11:15 and is di- 
vided into three of fifteen 
classes, with the out-of-state corps first, 
then in-state Juniors and finally in-state 
Seniors. During the parade the various 
corps and their majors are judged for 
appearance. 

At 1:30 the corps compete on a play- 
ing stand against other corps in their 
respective classes. All corps are judged 
on “time,” “tone” and ‘‘execution.” 
Two further playing stands judge the 
individual competitors at fifing, bugling, 
flute, snare drumming and bass drum- 
ming. And later in the evening, in the 
Armory, for fancy drilling and baton 
swinging events. Leading Junior drilling 


divisions 


corps are the Murphy Rathbun Post of 
New London, Highland Heights of New 
Haven and Our Lady of Sorrows Corps 
of Hartford. In the Senior drilling class 
the winners generally list the P. F. 
Triggs Corps of Thompsonville and the 
Broadbrook Corps. Recent Junior cham- 
pions among the baton swingers have 
been George Parker of New London, 
LeRoy Wright of New Britain and Bus- 
ter Harvey of Hartford. The Senior 
baton swingers of high repute are Clar- 
ence Walker of Kensington, Ray Burke 
of Meriden, and John Totillas of Mil- 
ford. The Convention winds up with a 
military ball and the awarding of prizes. 
Visitors are always welcome. 

The officers of the Association during 
the present season are: President, J. W. 
McDermott, BPT., Vice-President R. 
Torpey, East Hartford; Secretary and 
Treasurer, G. Lyman, Wethersfield; 
Warden, Sam Stevenson, Ansonia; 
Chairman Executive Board, C. Walker, 
Kensington; Historian, F. X. O’Con- 
nor, New Haven. 








Connecticut Rules the Court 


(Continued from page 41) 





chester the New England tiara in 1938 
and was widely copied by other schools 
last season. It made large squads neces- 
sary, however, and the N.E.A. put a 
crimp in the idea by fixing a ten-player 
limit for the New England 
certainly a strange action for an organi- 
zation interested in providing athletics 
for the 
participants. 

We don’t profess to have the all- 
knowing answer to Connecticut’s su- 
premacy on the chalked court. We be- 


tourney, 


largest possible 


lieve that coaching has something to do 
with it, that Nutmeg mentors seem bet- 
ter able to instruct their charges in both 
the fundamental and finer points of the 
game. And that may be due, too, to the 
class of material available, for Connecti- 
cut schoolboys are second to none in 
enthusiasm and fighting spirit. 

The late Dr. Naismith, it seems to us, 
put his finger on the essential reason for 
Connecticut’s mastery of the sport. He 
liked the way the Nutmeggers put on a 
pressure defense and forced their op- 
ponents into costly errors. 








number of 


MORE VACATION 
FOR LESS MONEY 





4 Your vacation budget needn’t be 
large to enjoy a grand vacation in Maine. 
Because this friendly state offers so many 
vacation opportunities—you get much more 
pleasure for much less money! 

Every turn of the road in Maine brings 
you to a new scene of wild beauty—swift 
streams, birch-fringed lakes, pine-covered 
mountains. And along these roads are fa- 
mous hotels, quaint inns and modest, com- 
fortable tourist homes. Maine is noted for 
its delicious native foods and its cool, sleep- 
inducing nights. 

In this friendly vacation state, you can 
swim, fish or boat in fresh or salt water. 
Hike, camp, canoe, ride, play golf or ten- 
nis amid scenes of wild beauty. Plan now 
for a vacation in Maine. Send the coupon 
today for the free booklet. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 621 St. John St. 
Portland, Maine 

Please send me the new il- 
lustrated Maine Official Vacation 
Guide for 1940. 


Name — — 
Address 
City 


State 








“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 


We would like a few out-door people to visit with us 

around our old log stove and open fires and enjoy our 

comfortable beds and good food. Rates on application 
MRS. R. I. DERBY, Owner 


P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 











Paine's MAINE FIR 
BALSAM INCENSE 

Everyone appreciates the fresh 
fragrance of Paine’s Maine Fir 
Balsam Incense. Eliminates ob 
noxious household odors. 


Special Offer 
Log Cabin Burner (as illustrated) 
only 7 5c postpaid. Box of 15 cones 
FREE. Ask for catalog 
Paine Incense Co. 





A Real Log Cabin 
Lewiston, Me. 


296 Middle St. 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


(Continued from page 4) 





Want colored maps of any kind, old or new, Shell or 
any regional promotional variety. Will pay in cookies, 
candy, cake, or pie — foreign style. F420 


Want 1940 calendars, all styles, for neighboring 
farmer wives. Offer pop corn. F421 








Will swop my weaving for hooked rugs (original de- 
sign and unclipped). Also want Ladies’ Home Journal — 
1900 or thereabouts — for my woven linens. F422 


Wanted: Blacksmith tools. Any tongs, punches, 
calking vise, and shaping block? What do you want? 
j404 








Man’s hip length, wool lined, double-breasted, brown- 
leather coat, size 40; old but good Philco auto radio 
with separate speaker. Want wood-turning lathe, with 
at least 30-inch bed, 12-inch band saw, table saw, tools. 
Have Columbia, leather-covered portable phonograph, 
adjustable skirt dryer. Want hassocks, chairs, old 
tables, or what? J407 


A genuine New England old maid wishes to swop a 
home on her beautiful eighth generation farm for the 
companionship of two educated, moral self-supporting 
people capable of enjoying the atmosphere of an old- 
fashioned home, he oY wood fires, etc. “Far from 
the Madding Crowd."’ J40 


Would like your swop list. Mine includes everything 
from camp lots to antique furniture. My desires range 
from good used car to baby carriage, etc. J410 











Wanted to swop ten pounds pecans (new crop) for a 
gallon of real maple syrup. J416 





Will swop $300 coon-skin coat, perfect condition, not 
needed in heated auto, for genuine antiques, gold frame 
mirrors, and braided rag rugs preferred. J418 





I have a lawn or porch table, round basket-ware top, 
30 inches in diameter with folding standard. I should 
like old glass, Currier & Ives prints, U. S. stamps and 
covers or what have you. J419 





Will swop copy of my book, ‘‘The Dreams Beneath 
Design"’ (see this issue elsewhere), a history of hooked 
rug designs, for old Paisley shawls, wool shawls, or 
homespun blankets. J420 


NOW about these Swoppers’ Nights. 
There’s some fun going on, and you really 
should get your home town in on it. Herewith 
find a typical invite . . . and note that the 
following towns are thinking of their own 
Swoppers’ Nights this month: Provincetown, 
Mass.; Baldwin, Long Island; Greenport, 
N. Y.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Naugatuck, Conn.; 
Baltic, Conn. YANKEE will help you with the 
details. 


g * 


i pe ARE cordially invited to a party at Driftwood Farm 

in Rockport, February second, nineteen hundred and for- a als 

ty, at eignt o'clock in ad evening, to celebrate the birthday 

of two sisters, Mrs. J. Raymond Smith and Dr. Olive Wil- = 
liams, decendents of Yankee settlers of 1641. 


As the habits and customs of old New England Yan- 
kees are being forgotten and lost by the lack of use and 
experience and to keep alive some of them, we are going to 
call this a swoppers’ party. Therefore, each person is re- 
que sted and hereby instructed to bring something of value 
“or not so much value” that you don’t want and would like NU 
none for — of more value “or not so much value” 
that someone else may bring. These goods will be placed ‘A 
on a table and marked with your name, when, at a given \ Av, 
time you will be expected to swop or make a trade for some- _ - 
thing you may prefer. See what kind of a dicker you can 
make with true Yankee spirit and shrewdness so that you 
can take something home more valuable than what you 
brought. 





I am enclosing a sheet from “a magazine printed for 
Yankees everywhere” so that you may get the idea. 


Refreshments will be served and we hope a good time 6 
will be had by all. Will you let us know if you can come 


The Driftwood Smiths 





. YANKEE 


When I bought my skis I must have let my imagina- 
tion run away with me. What handsome 6-footer wants 
them, harness and all? I'll need a shorter pair or the 
wherewithal to get them. J421 

Have black fur automobile robe and man’s black wolf 
coat, large. Also V 616 Kodak. Need urgently McCor- 
mack records ‘‘Keep Home Fires Burning’’ and ‘*‘ Little 
Bit of Ireland."’ J427 

We want your old crib, playpen, high chair, baby 
carriage, sleds and also an outdoor gym set for boys. 
Have lots of old books, fact and fiction. J428 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 











They appear here at same rate, etc. 





Want to draw, cook, dressmake, play piano? Used 
but complete courses exchanged for cash. M430 

Ready to make more hooked rugs. Use old-fashioned 
hook and woolen materials. Most any pattern or size 
you want. M431 


Will swop a sixty-dollar equity in International Cor- 
respondence School Course for thirty dollars, or a good 
portable typewriter. D324 

Good complete Buffalo robe needs new inner ning 
but has fur covering legs, head, etc. Very large . . . over 
50 years old. Will take ten dollars and pay express any- 
where in New England or elsewhere. If ten is too much, 
make me a proposition. M432 

Who has a good string of sleigh bells that he won't 
sell? Well, here's a horse to use them on. Safe, stylish, 
and too expensive harness, nearly good as new. Usable 
sleigh. Will swop for good fresh cow, $100, or what have 
you? M433 

















Sell for cash, 100-year-old bureau and rotary stove. 
Call 49 Chestnut Ave., Rutland, Vt. M434 





Want to rent reasonably priced cottage for August, 
on or near Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Send description and 
terms. F426 


" Five dollars cash for best Yankee joke. Write clearly. 
423 








Boys want girls — girls want boys. 

I want 100 duck decoys. 

Some may be good, some may be smash. 
I'll trade for goods or trade for cash. F424 


Anything you want in New Hampshire, like births, 
deaths, snapshots of grandpa's birthplace, graveyards, 
cellar-holes, etc. Fees low. F425 

NOTE To SUBSCRIBERS — OLD AND NEw 
YANKEE, Inc., really and truly would like to let you 
all have your swops for nothing. We started out that 
way — then we started charging newsstand buyers, as 
we felt that was only fair by our subscribers. As soon as 
we did that, the Postoffice Department ruled, that inas- 
much as we had placed a value on swops (which there 
had not been before) all subscribers — within the limits 
outlined at the start of this column — must pay, too. 
It’s just one of those things wherein ‘‘regulations is 
regulations.’’ So please remember we're with you 100% 
in this swopping game and this charge of 3¢ a word is 
truly nominal and hardly pays the cost of postage. 

Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will exchange 
cash for it. J434 

What Yankee 3 Florida has novelties made from sea 
shells for sale? J439 


Moved, cannot use $325 Heywood Wakefield maple, 
modern dining suite, eight chairs, extension table, buf- 
fet, china a like new, used eight months, sacrifice 
for $150. J44 

I collect and States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 





























THIRTY CENTS 


(Continued from page 17) 








nervous as Gordon himself. Only the 
chief seemed immune to the tension in 
the room as he sank back with a sigh of 
frank regret. Now for the gaff, thought 
Gordon. 

“What do I[ owe?” he asked. 

“Yes, ah, yes,” said the purser 
vaguely. He began to figure. ‘“‘Chief,” 
he announced finally, “as usual you’re 
quite a winner.” 

**Ho, ho, ho!” rumbled the chief, in- 
stantly revived. ‘“‘So there’s life in the 
old dog yet, me lads!” 

“How much?” insisted Gordon, his 
lips beginning to tremble. 

“Thirty cents in your money, 
the purser. 

Gordon’s senses reeled as if he had 
been tapped on the head with a club. 
He was too confused either to figure or 
speculate. One thing seemed clear, he 
wasn’t as good an actor as he had 
thought and they had smelled trouble 
ahead, enough trouble to make them 
cry small. He paid and rose, smothering 
his anger. Cheating was still cheating at 
thirty cents, but in addition he had been 
made to look a sap. The chief jingled 
the coins in his cupped hands, challeng- 
ing the world to come again. Gordon 
murmured his farewells, almost choking 
on the words, and left. But quickly as he 
moved the staff captain managed to get 
into the narrow gangway ahead of him. 
He turned, thinking to go the other 
way, only to find his path blocked by 
the purser. He laid a detaining hand on 
Gordon’s arm. 


” 


said 


**Thanks, old man,” he murmured. 
“Come along to my digs for a spot, will 
you? We won’t take no for an answer.” 

Gordon was too bewildered to refuse. 
What was the game now? Who owed 
anybody any thanks? In the purser’s 
cabin, even after drinks had been 
poured, the air of tension persisted as 
if the three of them had brought it with 
them. Nobody sat down. On the verge 
of explosion Gordon glanced accusingly 
at his two companions, but they re- 
mained unaware of the look, staring 
past their glasses at the floor. 

“The chief,” murmured the purser as 
if he were thinking a toast aloud, 
“grand old chap.” 

“Off the top,” agreed the captain. 

“Every man comes to his last trip,” 
continued the purser, “but not every 
man can take it with a laugh.” 

“‘Balmy about cards,” mused the staff 
captain. 

Their voices were soft and unhurried, 
astonishingly devoid of embarrassment. 
The purser opened a drawer of his 
desk, fished around, produced thirty 
cents and pushed the coins toward 
Gordon. 

“Harry and I want to thank you,” he 
said. ““You Yankees have it all over us 
Britishers when it comes to fast 
thinking.” 

“Quick in the up-take,” said the 
staff captain, still staring at the floor. 
“Nobody but a Yank would have 
twigged so fast the dear old boy is 
going blind.” 


— 
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YANKEE ALMANAC 


(Continued from page 9) 





Three Books of Sport 


Woodcraft by Bernard S. Mason, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., $2.75, 580 pages, adver- 
tised last month in YANKEE, tops anything 
of its kind we have seen in years. It illus- 
trates for one thing how much progress 
America has made in these past twenty 
years through the development of its 
camps. Where once we were content to 
shoulder a blanket roll and call a night in 
the open a woods experience, now we not 
only enjoy the beauties of nature as we see 
them but actually have reverted to the 
much earlier practice of putting them to 
good use. 

A whole volume could be written about 
this book, of course, but we liked particu- 
larly the hints on using light and fluffy 
blankets, night fires for warmth, funda- 
mentals of working with birch bark, mak- 
ing rope from bark, making one’s own 
hunting knife, rawhide, and feathers. 

Given a new start in life, give us a Bible 
and this Woodcraft. These two would be 
enough! 

How to Tie Flies by E. C. Gregg, $1.00, 
is another Barnes publication which can 
not fail to interest every fisherman just 
about this time of year. It is complete, 
interesting and instructive. 

Four Score Years of Sport by Dr. Walter G. 
Kendall, The Stratford Company, Boston, 
$2.00, 201 pages, is just about as Yankee a 
book as Ned Shute’s life which we reviewed 
last month with some vigor. Boston has 
long been famous as one of the best sport- 
ing cities in the country and it has been 
men like Dr. Kendall who have made it so. 
Be it baseball, tennis, golf, track, hockey, 
dog raising, sailing, boxing — you name 
it — one will always find an audience in 
Boston — and a good one. Dr. Kendall is 
80 years old now and then some. He has 
raised better Boston terriers than anyone 
else, grown better fruit, seen the best ball 
players, known the best fighters, and rowed 
a race with life that’s been keen and 
square all through. Some have called him 
the Dean of Yankee sport. He deserves the 
title. 


SS SRR LS TES 
Clifton Johnson of Hockanum, Mass. 


Laura Post Shallcross 
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Come Spring 


by Ben Ames Williams, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 866 pages, $2.75, undoubtedly 
will interest America’s increasing numbers 
of long novel lovers. In common with other 
long novels it has chapter after chapter of 
strong crises — love, fire, food, hunger, 
passion — all the elemental ones man lives 
by. And here in the Maine woods of Revo- 
lution time, in truly pioneer setting, these 
crises are extremely real. Mima, the hero- 
ine, and Joel her husband are an attractive 





SHORT-CUT 


TO 





Come to CONNECTICUT 


—where fine, uncrowded highways and friendly, picturesque by-ways 
invite you on and on—across casual, green hills —to lake or shore— 
to swimming, fishing, picnicking, golf, tennis, hiking —to a thousand 
inviting spots where you can get your fill of pleasure! 

Plan now for a Connecticut holiday. Write today for the FREE 1940 
Connecticut State Pleasure Map which shows at a glance the quickest 
way to your kind of fun! The Connecticut Development Commission, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. . 


~~ 








pair, full rooted and full blooded, and you 
will warm to them at once — want them 
always with you. It’s an American novel 
of the very best kind and one of which New 
England well may be proud. 





March 24th, Easter Sunday 


Easter is determined as the first Sunday 
following the Paschal full moon which hap- 
pens upon or next after March 2ist. 
Easter varies between March 22nd and 
April 25th. It coincides in date with the 


Jewish festival, Purim, held in commemo- 


ration of the deliverance of the Jews from 
Haman. 
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The secret ballot is used for town officers. 

As town meeting time is also mud season, 

footwear is likely to be like this. Probably 

70% of the men folks in Harpswell, Maine, 

wear rubber boots a good part of the time. 

Some of them have never been seen in any 
other footwear 
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Warehouses and Showrooms 


- Readin g Massachusetts 








Don Frankel’s 


GAG-AND-JOKE BOOK 


Filled humor, 
Yankee flavored. New gags, new jokes, 


with new, hilarious 


new comedies. Fun from beginning to 
end. Only 13¢ a copy. 


Don Frankel’s Publishing Co. 


Dept. Y 3623 Dickens, Chicago 
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Plassipied 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








Real Estate 


Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE — Six-room cottage (two garages under) 
and an apartment house (five apartments, twenty-one 
rooms), all modern conveniences, running water, electric 
lights, gas stoves, inside toilets. On desirable water front, 
Matunuck Beach, Wakefield, R. I. A going concern. 
Reason for selling, other business requires entire atten- 
tion. Price reasonable. Write L. P. ARNOLD, 41 Waldo 
Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUY a brand new 
cottage on one of the best spots on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
10 minutes from the Weirs. Running water, bathroom 
with shower, electric lights, three bedrooms, large 
living room, kitchen with lots of cupboards, gas stove, 
refrigerator and water heater, screened porch, fireplace 
with heatalator, good bathing, lot 200 ft. deep. Price 
reasonable; private ownership. Mrs. RALPH H. Smita, 
98 Academy Street, Laconia, New Hampshire. 





FOR SALE: My camp, situated on a 65-acre hill, one 
mile from town. Good spring water, splendid view of 
Vermont hills. Always a cool breeze. Eight rooms, bath, 
two floors. Hand-hewn beams, large field-stone fireplace, 
hardwood floors, sleeping porches and wide piazzas, 
barn, wood lot, brook, apple and cherry trees. In need 
of repairs but still a bargain at cash price of $3000, after 
March ist. PrupENcE S. Mayo, Northfield, Vermont. 


FOR SALE — Beautiful colonial home, built 1799, 
with eight fireplaces. The summer home you've wanted; 
recreation possibilities in commodious carriage house 
and barn; 100 acres of pasture and woodlot. Situated 
on black road, small village in New Hampshire, Monad- 
nock region, fifty miles from Boston. In fine condition; 
priced for immediate sale. Write OwNeERS, 18984 Oak 
Drive, Detroit, Michigan. 


“CAPE COD” TYPE HOUSE, excellent condition, 
two-car garage connected to house, screened porch 10x 20, 
fine garden. Located in central New Hampshire town near 
White Mountains and Lake Winnipesaukee. Boys’ pre- 
paratory and Junior College nearby. Price $3900 for 
quick sale. Box EG, 626 Park Square Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 








FOR SALE — On Cape Cod Highland near beaches, 
at a sacrifice, new modern 8-room house, 3-car garage, 
and poultry equipment. Good established transient, 
poultry and garden business. A good gentleman's home. 
H. M. SuHursert, North Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE IN MAINE — 10-room cottage in Maine's 
famous Squirrel Island colony. All modern conveniences. 
Large lot of land. Choice location. Will sacrifice. Box 
RE 30, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE —JIn Sutton Village, New Hampshire, 
seven room cottage with barn, electric lights, good 
condition, one acre of land for $750. SiLas A. Rowe, 
agent and auctioneer, Henniker, New Hampshire, Tel. 63. 








TWO-FAMILY HOUSE. All improvements. One acre 
land. Small town southern New Hampshire. Good in- 
come. Reasonable. Box NH, 626 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. 





Just the place you're athens for — going guest and 
tearoom business, charmingly restored 120-year-old 
Village Homestead, 13 rooms, all modern conveniences, 
State highway, 90 acres mountain and woods. $8200.00. 
Terms. F. W. BARTLETT, Jamaica, Vt. 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT Farms, summer homes, 
estates. Large selection. Ross H. LOWELL. 








Miscellaneous 





KIDDIES’ DELIGHT. Lollipops in unusual shapes 
of animals and toys. Sixteen different designs including 
camel, turkey, elephant, fish, engine, boat, etc. — hard, 
clear candy i in attractive colors and flavors. 1 dozen 60¢, 
2 dozen $1.00 postpaid anywhere. CAROLINE ApBey, 20 
Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 


HAND-WOVEN AND CROSS-STITCHE D bone: and 
artistic household articles made to order in unique 
Colonial and peasant designs by nimble-fingered 
Yankee. Write for description of samplers, wall- 
hangings, needlebooks, pincushions, etc. KATHERINE 
STEWART, 21 Ohio Street, Bangor, Maine. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ATTENTION. 
24-hour finishing service. Roll developed, printed, plus 
two 5 x7 professional enlargements 25¢. 16 reprints 25¢. 
5 x 7 wide-bordered glossy enlargements 15¢ each, 2 for 
25¢. Safe and speedy return of pictures guaranteed. 
MOopERN Puorto, Plaistow, New Hampshire. 


STATIONERY. 200 sheets 
100 matching envelopes in handsome 
cabinet, printed to your order of 4 lines or less, $1.00 
quateall. 100 personal or business cards 75¢ postpaid. 
Free leatherette card case each order. MODERN SERVICE, 
Plaistow, New Hampshire 


PRINTED PERSONAL 
heavy bond paper, 


COATS OF ARMS AND FAMILY CRESTS expertly 
and faithfully reproduced in black-and-white, water 
colors or oils. Ready for framing. Over thirty years 
experience in Heraldic art. Fee $10 and up. Send com- 
plete data for guidance in estimating. Address Law- 
RENCE B. Ropsins, Harwich, Massachusetts 


STOP AT THE AIR-C CONDITIONE D SKI LODG E 
when in the Berkshires. Rooms $1. All you can eat for 
breakfast, 50¢. Good hot coffee any time of day free to 
guests. Stup1o LopGe, Berkshire P. O., Mass. (between 
Routes 7 and 8). 


FOR RENT Farmhouse, twenty-five miles from 
Providence, converted for city folks, with electricity, 
running water, telephone, three open fireplaces, ten 
rooms furnished with antiques. House overlooks mill 
pond with trout brook and about 100 acres of woodland 
for hunting, on a quiet, good country road two miles 
from a macadam road. Rent $45 monthly. WiL.iaM E. 
Louttit, Jr., Providence, Rhode Island. 

100 UNCONDITIONALLY 

edge blue blades, (not seconds) one 35¢ tube shaving 
cream, and one 25¢ razor. A $2.60 value for only $1.00 
postpaid. Mico Propucts Co., 170 Gorham Ave., 
Hamden, Conn. 


GUARANTEED double 


SUNNY KNOLL 
Connecticut. 


Hu ANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
hand-woven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Imports and gifts. Just off Route 6, 
between Brooklyn and Danielson 





WILD FLOWER HONEY, gathered by the bees from 
wild flowers of forest and field. 5 Ibs. $1.10, 10 Ibs. 
$2.00 postpaid, 3rd zone. MoorLAND APIARIES, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts. 

WwW ANTE D — Mountain Verities by Zephine Hum- 
phrey; Fellow Captains by Fisher & Cleghorn; Spinster 
by Sarah Cleghorn. Harriette C. Bett, 9 Horicon 
Ave., Glens Falls, N. Y 





LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT. Noise- 
less rubber bound discs i . 

$1 to $5, table shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
for free catalog and plan of courts. Sets $5.00 to $25.00. 
DaYTONA BEACH SHUFFLEBOARD Co., Philmont, N. Y. 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries. 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AvuTOGRAPH Suop, Merion Station, Pennsylvania. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00; 1000 6% Envelopes, $3.00, 1000 Busi- 
ness Cards, $2.00. Samples. Excetsior Press, Shel- 
burne, Vermont. 


OLD GLASS, DOLLS, COINS, CURIOS, INDIAN 


Relics, Miniatures. Catalogue, 5 cents. INDIAN MUSEUM, 
Osborne, Kansas. 








WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 





Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, emanate Ill. 


BE. AUTIFUL MAINE WOOL E N remnants or suits, 
coats, dresses. Send stamp for samples and prices. 
FLORENCE Moopy, Farmington, Maine. 





HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete camping, 
hunting, outdoor equipment. Catalog free. Howe Fur 
Company, Box Y, Coopers Mills, Maine. 





Miscellaneous 





BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for your home 
garden — we specialize in quality plants. All sizes, 
growers’ prices. Free folder. Houston OrcCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


FOR SALE Fordson Tractor (1926) used less than 
100 hours. Wood sawing attachment, Ferguson plow 
and harrows. H. M. Suurpert, North Falmouth, 
Massachusetts. 

FINE HONEY, 60 Ib. can, HERE, clover $5.10, dark 
buckwheat $3.90. Ten lb. pail delivered $1.75, buck- 
wheat $1.40. Special prices on request. Ray WiLcox, 
Odessa, New York. 


ANGORA RABBIT YARNS hand-raised, hand-combed, 
hand-spun. Natural (white) or vegetable dyed. Write 
for samples and prices. SILENT PARTNERS, Meriden, New 
Hampshire 


FROM OUR SHEEP TO YOU! All-virgin-wool cover- 
lets, Colonial designs, beautiful colors, heirloom quality, 
reasonable. ROSELAND Farm, Burkeville, Virginia. 

WANTED Used wooden mill whee a. 


feet diameter for 
MANNING, 


about 
ornament only. ash. 
267 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork. 


fifteen 
GORDON 


WwW ANT to locate an old- fashioned cast iron wood stove 
called ** Parlor Cook.’’ Leona Lorp, S. Coventry, Conn. 


500 NOTEHEADS, 500 envelopes 
McEwAN ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Vermont. 


PARTNER WANTED for publishing 
Wi.kes, Nashville, Tennessee. 


printed, 
88 Buell, 


$3.75. 
Burlington, 


a book. Joun 


Printed one or two 
Samples! Honesty Press, 


BEAUTIFUL SYRUP LABELS 
colors, $1.85 thousand up. 
Putney, Vermont. 


OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at MACOMBER 
Crock Hospitat, Ashland, Massachusetts. 


16 Duplicate nde Boards $1.35. BOARD 


Co., Syracuse, N. 


DUPLICATE 


RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester Putnam, Antrim, N. H. 


B: AC K “NU MBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 
East 13th Street, New York. 


BOOKPLATES! 


Samples 10 cents. 
Drawer 59, 


Calumet City, Illinois. 

GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation. 
Open all year. Excellent food. 


Heraldic, P. O. 








BUSINESS 


VERMONT MAPLE CURE COB SMOKED 





EASTER HAMS 
Delivered anywhere in New England. Guaranteed 
weight 10 Ibs. or over. Send check with order to 

L. H. HARRINGTON, U. S. Route 2 
“Everything That's Vermont" 
Richmond, Vermont 


. $4.00 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 

(and building or buying a home) 
Custom-laid ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM FLOORS 
will cost but a mere trifle more. Mr. 
Colburn (our layer) takes pride in his work. 

Installations in town may be seen. 
The Furniture Store of 
BLOOMER & CHATTERTON, INC. 
9 Flat St., Brattleboro (Windham Co.), Vermont 


PAPER YOUR WALLS 
Lloyd’s Wallpapers will make the rooms of your 
home more cheerful. Experience the joy of color- 
ful warmth of wallpapers and you will never 
return to the dingy cold of plain walls 
INSPECTION INVITED 
NEW YORK — 


CHICAGO Loy wi i 


AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected epeeeh defects for 
over 70 ye 
Write 4 Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 








